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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN MORISON. 
( With @ Portrait.) 

Attuovucu biography, in the abstract, is a 
species of writing with which almost every 
reader is pleased, the interest excited de- 
pends very much upon the culture and the 
soil. A congeniality of sentiment, pursuits, 
and habits of reflection, between the cha- 
racter delineated and the disposition of him 
who peruses the narrative, essentially con- 
tributes to that intensity of feeling from 
which the pleasure is derived. Heneesthe 
sketch which is highly gratifying tone, 
will be viewed with indifference by a second, 
and, perhaps, prove disgusting to a third. ~ 
_ Of some individuals the. memoirs are 
rendered intrinsically valuable, by tracing 
the dawn of intellect, the progress of in- 
quiry, the means of obtaining useful know- 
ledge, the development of Mental energies, 
and the attainment of literary, scientific, or 
moral excellence. Others, on the contrary, 
acquire their popularity, from the incidents, 
adventures, contingencies, and localities, 
with which they bappen, adventitiously, to 
be associated. Nothing, however, can be 
done without matepials, and these it is 
sometimes exceedingly difficult.to procure. 
Fiction can create both its strawignd clay; 
but fidelity disdains to pass beyond 
boundaries of fact. 

Memorials of living characters have in 
general many formidable obstacles to sur- 
mount, as the source whence genuine infor- 
mation might be obtained, rarely fails to 
prove difficult of access. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the biographer feels a delicacy 
in making an application ; and if he assume 
courage to overcome his timidity, the mo- 
desty of him to whom he applies, always 
dreading the imputation of egotism, vanity, 
and display, almost invariably conceals the 
occurrences, anecdotes, and trifles, to which 
biography is chiefly indebted for that fresh- 
ness; fe, and vigour, with which its para- 
graphs and should be enriched. In 
all compositions of this description, instruc- 
tion never appears more attractive than 
when it is accompanied with entertainment. 
But it is high time to abandon these reflec- 
tions, and proceed in the memoir with such 


materials as we have been able to procure. 
137.—VOL. XII, 


The Rev. Jonn ‘Morison, the subject 
of the accompanying portrait, was born at 
Millseat, in the parish of King Edward, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, on the 8th of July, 
1791. Th not descended from the 
great ones of the earth, he can boast a 
lineage far more honourable than many, the 
names and characters of whose ancestors 
with rapine and with 

lood. His parents were highly respect- 
able, adotiting their station in’ life with 
virtues that can. never lose their reputation, 
and particularly exemplary for that care 
which they exerted to train up their offspring 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Isabella, the .mother of Mr. Morison, 
was distinguished throughout the whole circle 
of ber acquain forthe gentleness of her 
manners, and_ the th of her affections. 
This amiable woman departed the present 
life, like a shock of corn fully ripe, on the 
15th of June, 1826, leavimg behind her a 
name that will be remembered with feelings 
of respectful attachment, when 

“ The busto moulders, and the deep cut marble, 

Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge.” 

The venerable father of _MreMorison, 
who ‘still survives his partner, is 
famed throughout a wide district of Country, 
for the extent and variety of Bis reading, 
the accuracy and depth of his religious 
knowledge, the lively, instructive, and en- 
tertaining peculiarity of his conversation, 
and the unsullied purity of his character. 
The early impressions of the truth and 
excell of Christianity were made on 
the mind of this patriarchal man while 
attending the ministry of the Antiburghers,* 
who preserved the gospel in great purity in 
the northern parts of the cownty of Aber. 
deen, when, in other connexions and 
places, there was a great scarcity of faithful 
preaching. Among this devoted, but at 
that time ee narrow-minded and 
proscriptive class of religious professors, the 
elder Mr. Morison cast ‘in gw and in 


* The Burghers and Antiburghers were two great 
bodies, who seceded from the national church of 
Scotland, upon quéstions of acknowledged public 
interest, under the ayspices of Ralph and Ebenezer 
Erskine. These parties, with a few solitary ex- 
ceptions, are now happily united under the deno- 
mination of “ The United Associate Synod.” { 
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this connexion all his children were bap-. 


tized. Here he continued until they com- 
mitted, according to his views, the rash and 
unjustifiable act of excluding from their 
body, the late Rev. G. Cowie of ee 
at that time the greatest ministerial light 
that shone in the district in which divine 
Providence had cast his lot. Bigotry is, 
however, rarely blessed with acute discern- 
ment. Had Mr. Cowie lived in the present 
day, those branches of his conduct which 
were then gravely condemned as irregular, 
and savouring of latitudinarianism, would 
have gained him much applause, and a host 
of friends, as partaking in a large measure of 
that apostolic zeal and devotedness which 
constitute the brightest ornament in the mi- 
nisterial character. 

After the exclusion of the Rev. George 
Cowie, Mr. Morison was only an occa- 
sional hearer of the Antiburghers, embracing 
in the mean while every opportunity of at- 
tending the ministry of the preachers belong- 
ing to the connexion of Messrs. Haldane 
and Ewing. Nothing, however, could in- 
duce him to return. The wound was too 
deep to be healed. He, therefore, at last 
forsook the Anti entirely, and be- 
came a member an elder of the con- 

tional church, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Joseph Gibb, late of Banff, but 
now of Canada; and continues to the pre- 
sent day to rank himself with that denomi- 
nation of Christians, though not without 
much kindly feeling towards the Secession 
Church. 

Mr. Morison’s family consisted of five 
children, Margaret, Jannet, Isabella, John, 
and Joseph. Margaret and Isabella died 
when very young, but the others still sur- 
vive, and walk in the footsteps of their 


pious parents. 
» In tchalf of his eldest son John, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, many prayers were 
offered up to the Almighty by his pious 
parent, t, being made a partaker of 
divine grace, he might, if consistent with 
his holy will, become a messenger of the 
cross of Christ. Nor was this a vagrant 
and solitary wish. It began at his birth, 
aad was continued through his infancy and 
youth; but many years elapsed before any 
satisfactory answer was given to the petition. 
Anoiher plan, indeed, had been adopted 
for his future journey through life, before 
his mind was visited with light beaming 
from the Sun of righteousnesss. 
Having been taught to read under the 
eye of his pious parents, young Mr. Mori- 
son, when about eight years of age, was 
first sent to school, where he soon acquired 
the elementary principles of a liberal edu- 


cation. In. three seminaries, New Byth, 


. Cummingstown, and Turriff, he continued 


to preseeute his studies during eight years. 
At Turriff, where he remained the longest, 
he enjoyed the valuable instruction of the 
late Rev. William Panton, under whose 
able and affectionate care he was favoured 
with great advantages, and became a re- 
spectable proficient in classical and other 
iba strictly ‘moral in his d 

ou: moral in his deport- 
ment, he had saad his sixteenth year 
before any decided evidences of piety 
were evinced. His father, therefore, 
who had intended him for the ministry, 
and had directed his education accordingly, 
determined to proceed no farther, lest he 
should be instrumental in adding one more 
to a class of teachers, already too numerous, 
“who have,” as Mr. Hill quaintly observes, 
“been brought up to the trade.” Turning 
from the ministry to business, he directed 
his son to select for himself some particular 
branch congenial to his taste and inclination. 
This was found among the mechanic arts, 
and he was bound an apprentice to a watch- 
maker in Banff, 

Scarcely, however, had he entered on 
this new sphere of life, before his mind 
became seriously im with the import- 
ance and value of eternal realities. This was 
effected mainly through the instrumentality of 
the Rev. Joseph Gibb, whose faithful minis- 
try was blessed to the conversion of his soul. 
In these movements the superintending care 
of Providence appears conspicuous, for no 
sooner was he removed from under the 
watchful eye of his parents, and exposed 
to temptations in his new situation, than 
power was imparted from on high, to guard 
him from their influence. 

Having given proof of his sincerity, and 
evinced an active zeal in promoting the 
welfare of Sunday Schools, his talents, at- 
tainments, and ready address, soon revived 
in the minds of his friends a feeling of his 
adaptation for the work of the ministry, which 
had been previously abandoned. It was, 
therefore, after some deliberation, decided by 
his , and others interested in his wel- 
fare, that he should be released from his 
apprenticeship, and sent to one of the 
English Academies, to prepare himself to 
preach “Christ and him crucified,” to 
perishing sinners. Accordingly, by the kind 
interposition of the Rev. (now Doctor) John 
Philip, then of Aberdeen, but sinee removed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, he was, in 
1811, introduced to Thomas Wilson, esq. 
and became a student under Dr. Simpson, 
the Rev. John Hooper, and the Rev. 
H. F. Burder, at Hoxton Academy, where 
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he continued the usual period, realizing 
the wishes, and gaining the approbation, of 
his tutors. 

On the 17th of February, 1815, Mr. 
Morison, having resolved to devote himself 
to the Christian ministry, was ordained in 
Union Chapel, Sloane-street, Chelsea, by 
the Rev. Dr. Nicol, the Rev. John 
Hooper, the Rev. John Clayton, and the 
Rev. George Clayton. Of the congrega- 
tion assembling in this place, he continued 
to be the pastor, until July in the following 
year, when his friends erected for him a 
new and commodious place of worship in 
Trevor Square, Brompton ; and here, from 
the period of its opening to the present 
time, he has regularly officiated, enjoying 
at once, many tokens of the divine appro- 
bation, and the cordial attachment of his 
numerous hearers. 

On the 18th of April, 1815, Mr. Mori- 
son was united in marriage to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late James Murray, Esq. 
of Banff. This lady has borne him seven 
children ; two of whom have been removed 
by death. 

In the literary and theological world, 
Mr. Morison has made himself known as 
the author of several works, which have 
been received with approbation by the 
public. These, as may naturally be ex- 

ted, contain various degrees of merit ; 

t some among them, promising much 
usefulness, can hardly fail to be remem- 
bered with high esteem, when his ministe- 
rial career shall have terminated for ever. 
Of these publications, the titles and order 
are as follows, but the dates have not been 
accurately ascertained :— 

“A Funeral Sermon for the Rev. John 
Clack, late of Hastings,” 8vo. Juvenile 
Biography,” containing memoirs of various 
persons distinguished by their early piety, 
18mo. “A New-Year’s Question,” 18mo. 
‘* A Sermon, preached before the Monthly 
Meeting, on Congregational Union,” 8vo. 
“Sermons and Expositions on interesting 
portions of Scripture,” 8vo. ‘ Lectures 
on the Reciprocal Obligations of Life,” 
12mo. “A Funeral Sermon for Edward 
Powell, Esq.” “ A Sermon on Fashionable 
Amusements,” 12mo. “ A Sermon before 
the Monthly Meeting, on the Experimental 
Evidence of Christianity,” 8vo. This is 
now included in the volume of Discourses 
on the Evidences of the Gospel, published 
by the Ministers connected with the Monthly 
Meeting. “The Bible Class Book,” three 
parts, the remainder to be furnished, 
18mo. “ The Doctrine of the Millennium,” 
a Sermon before the Monthly Meeting, 
vo. “An Exposition of the Book of 
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Psalms, explanatory, critical, and devo. 

tional,” in two vols. 8vo. 
present incomplete, a t 

volume et published, “Coun- 

sels to a Newly-Wedded Pair,” 32mo. 

On glancing over this catalogue it will 
be instantly perceived, that Mr. Mori- 
son's Exposition of the Psalms is his prin- 
cipal publication; and is that, on which 
his fame with as a theologian, 
must chiefly depend. It is a work of con+ 
siderable merit, and one that has elicited 
from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M.A., in his “Introduction to the 
Scriptures,” the following testimonial :— 

“ As Bishop Horsley’s posthumous work 
on the Book of Psalms, is chiefly adapted 
to the use of the scholar and biblical critic, 
while the well-known and splendid Com-' 
mentary of Bishop Horne has been thought 
by many, to partake too much of the 
systematically prophetic and mystical inter- 
pretation, Mr. Morison has performed a 
very acceptable service to private Chris« 
tians, as well as to critical students of the 
sacred volume, in his Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms. The plan which he has 
adopted is in every respect deserving of 
commendation. Adhering strictly to the 
literal meaning of the text, he is careful at 
the’ same time not to overlook either its 
prophetical or typical character. The 
authorized version is properly retained, and 
the exposition follows each successive 
verse ; while the critical notes, often very 
instructive, are commodiously placed at the 
foot of the page. Mr. Morison is advan- 
tageously known as the author of a volume 
of Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations 
of Life, in which some important topics of 
Christian ethics, not commonly discussed 
from the pulpit, are concisely explained, 
and earnestly enforced on Christian princi- 
ples and motives.”— Horne’s Introduction 
to the Scriptures, Appendix, vol.ii. p. 271. 

In Mr. Morison was 
appoin itor 2 Evangelical Maga 
aa. te the success of which usefal and 
widely circulated miscellany, his talents 
and —-e attention have essentially 
contributed. In most of the philan- 
thropic exertions of the day he has 
also taken an active part, having been a 
secretary of the Hibernian Society, also 
of the Kensington Auxiliary Bible Society, 
and more than once a director of the Lon 
don Missionary Society. 

As a preacher, Mr. Morison’s addresses 
from the pulpit are characterized, by evan- 
gelical doctrine, methodical order, and 
faithful appeal. By his congregation his 
ministry is held in high esteem ; but_ what 
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is far more momentous and deeply interest- 
ing, we are given to understand, that his 
labours have been crowned with signal 
evidences of the divine blessing. 
frequently solicited to leave his present 
flock, he still remains firmly attached to 
them, nor have they any reason to antici- 

his removal. Of late, his health has 

somewhat delicate; but this has not 
caused him to relax in the discharge of his 
duties. “Instant in season, and out of 
season,” he watches over those whom 
divine Providence has committed to his 
care with the solicitude of an affectionate 
parent, and evinces by his whole deport- 
ment, that his primary and ultimate Object 
is, the final salvation of their souls. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM. 


One striking peculiarity of the sacred 
volume is, the uniform conciseness and 
simplicity of its narratives: this remark 
applies particularly to its delineation of 
characters. The modern biographer usually 
musters all the pomp of eulogy, and the 
acumen of reflection, to emblazon the ex- 
cellencies of his subject ; but in the Bible, 
the most illustrious virtues, and meritorious 
actions, are described not only without 
laborious comment, but often without even 
a note of admiration. In the one, the cha- 
racter is painted by the flourishing pencil 
of description ; in the other, it is merely 
reflected on the faithful. mirror of the 
actions. This simple brevity bears the 
impress of the Divine Majesty, whose 
mightiest operations are performed without 
noise or ostentation. It accords with the 
character of Him who said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 

Of our divine Redeemer it was pre- 
dicted, that he “should not strive, nor cry, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets ;” and this prediction he most accu- 
rately fulfilled. He always shunned pub- 
licity. Deeds which should astonish and 
charm the world, he a without the 
least confusion or display. His biogra- 

rs seem to have caught his spirit, and 
they illustrate the remark with which we 
set out. His sublime discourses they stay 
not to admire; his most stupendous mira- 
cles they mention without any expression of 
wonder; and his matchless virtues they 


leave—as well they might—to publish their 

the same short and simple descrip- 
tion are the annals of the Testament 
characters ; but though short and simple, 


they are often strongly and faithfully ex- 
pressive, 

The patriarch Abraham, for instance, is 
known to us only by some brief notices of 
certain of his actions, and of some events 
and circumstances in which he was con- 
cerned ; yet we seem to have a clear and 
distinct view of his character. On the 
prominent features of that character I pur- 
pose to indulge a few reflections. We ma 
observe, generally, that no individual, 
either in the Old. or New Testaments, is 
mentioned with so much honour. His 
very name has become the symbol of 
every thing that is dignified in the man, 
and venerable in the saint. ‘ Abraham, 
my friend,” was language used by the 
great Searcher of hearts, when referring to 
this truly honoured and exalted individual. 
Higher praise than this he could not pos- 
sibly receive; nor need we ask a more 
authentic proof of his sterling worth. 

The piety of Abraham is conspicuous in 
all his actions; it has all the characters of 
depth and stability, and is evidently the 
source of that unswerving rectitude, and 
godlike dignity, which, on almost every 
occasion, distinguished his conduct. In a 
word: Butforthe circumstance of the denial 
of his wife,-we might have almost thought 
him infallible. That instance of prevari- 
cation—which can never be wholly justi- 
fied, though it admits of many palliatives— 
proves him to have been a sharer in our 
common depravity, and, at the same time, 
exhibits the fidelity of the inspired histo- 
rians, none of whom omit to mention the 
faults of the best of characters. 

Faith is the foundation of’ piety; and 
we cannot wonder that Abraham’s piety 
should be so profound, when we know that 
his faith was unexampled. Even in the 
New Testament, he is held up as a pattern 
to believers: nowhere can we meet with an 
instance of confidence in the Divine Being 
so completely free from doubt or distrust : 
it staggered at no promise, however vast 
and incomprehensible, and shrunk from no 
duty, however painful and difficult. 

I shall direct the reader’s attention to 
two remarkable instances, in’ which the 

triarch exemplified his faith in God. 
fn the one, we shall behold faith in its 
principle, as trust in the Divine Being for 
the truth of his word, and icularly the 
fulfilment of his promises. Inthe other,— 
that is, the case of the offering up of his 
son,—we shall see it in operation, or in its - 
influence on his conduct. 

The former case is thus described: 
“ And God took Abraham forth abroad, 
and said, Look now towards heaven, and 
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tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them. And he said unto him, So shall thy 
seed be. And he believed God, and he 
counted it to him for righteousness.” Now, 
it must be remembered, that the son, 
through whom this numerous posterity 
should spring, was yet to be born, and that 
he was to be born of Sarah, whose advanced 
age, as well as that of Abraham’s, ren- 
dered it naturally impossible that such an 
event should take place. diff 
standing the apparently insu e di 
culty of the =, Abraham “ believed 
,” and he appeared to believe without 
effort or struggle. “ He considered not,” 
says the apostle Paul, “ his own body now 
dead, when he was about an hundred years 
old; neither yet the deadness of Sarah’s 
womb.” The formidable fact could not, 
indeed, be absent from his mind; but it 
created no doubt or uneasiness ~ It was 
enough for him that he knew Omnipotence 
had engaged to accomplish the work ; he 
did not think it worth his while to dwell 
upon difficulties, well knowing that if God 
is so pleased, he can perform the most 
stupendous operations by a feeble instra- 
ment, or a worn-out instrument, or by none 
at all. 
Thus, Abraham “staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief ;” and 
this implicit act of faith we cannot but 
approve as entirely rational ; for why should 
Abraham stagger at the promise of God, 
unless he could have believed that Omnipo- 
tence would stagger in its accomplish- 
ment, It is true, if Abraham shall have a 
son by Sarah, the ordinary laws of nature 
must be superseded ; but then he well knew 
that “ nothing is too hard for the Lord,” 
and that if he think proper to depart from, 
or supersede the natural laws, which him- 
self has established, ‘‘ There is none that 
can stay his hand; or say unto him, What 
doest thou?” Thus, Abraham was “ strong 
in faith, giving glory to God.” He glori- 
fied the power of God by believing that he 
could accomplish that, which, humanly 
speaking, was impossible ; and he glorified 
his truth, by believing that he would do 
that which he had promised. Now, since 
faith thus honours the Divine perfections, 
we need not wonder that so much value 
should be attached to it by the Almighty ; 
or that he should “ impute it to Abraham 
for righteousness.” Unbelief, on the con- 
trary, dishonours God, for it arises from 
grovelling and unworthy views of his cha- 
racter; particularly it reflects upon his 
truth, for “he that believeth not hath made 
him a liar.” 


» Now, St. Paul expressly declares, when 


referring to the record of this circumstance, 
that it.“ was not written for his sake alone 
to whom it was imputed, but for us also to 
whom it (faith) 1 be imputed, if we 


‘believe on him that raised up Jesus our 


Lord from the dead; who was delivered 
for our offences, and was raised again for 
our justification.” The faith of Abraham, 
then, was designed to be a standing pattern 
to all believers. If our faith in the “glad 
tidings” of the gospel be as implicit, 
prompt, and unwavering, as was that of 
Abraham, it shall be imputed to us also for 
righteousness or justification. 

Abraham’s obedience to the command of 
God, which required him to sacrifice his 
son, is another astonishing exemplification 
of his faith. It is here seen in its practical 
influence ; an aspect different from that in 
which it appeared in the case just consi- 
dered. In this latter case, it was confi- 
dence in the Divine veracity and : 
here it is reliance on his rectitude and 
wisdom. _ In the one, he judged him faith- 
ful who had promised; in the other, he 


accounted him righteous who had com- 


manded. Both are reducible to the same 

rinciple of trust in God. Both are 

nded on correct and honourable views 
of the Divine character. 

In order to have an adequate conception 
of the greatness of the trial here referred to, 
and the strength of the faith by which it 
was endured, we must endeavour to group 
together the painful circumstances of the 
case. First, then, we must recollect, that in 
Isaac was concentered every thing that can 
make a son valued. He was their only 
child ; and born at a time when, from their 
advanced age, they must have relinquished 
all expectation of having children; and 
being also a child of previous promise and 
prediction, his birth would realize earnest 
expectation and ardent hope, and excite 
a. joy, the greatness of which is not easily 
conceivable, Vast importance was also 
attached to the person of Isaac, by his 
being the appointed father of a numerous 
posterity, and the progenitor of the Messiah. 
Add to this, Isaac seems, as he grew up, to 
have developed great moral excellence. 
Mildness of disposition, and an amiable 
submissiveness to his parents, are particu- 
larly observable, and they are qualities that 
would render him greatly endeared. Thus, 
when God delivered the dreadful command 
to Abraham, he briefly adverts to these 
several circumstances in an affecting climax, 
“ Take now thy son, thine only son, whom 
thou lovest.” To have been called to part 
with such a son, by the ordinary means of 
a natural death, would certainly have been 
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deemed by Abraham the heaviest tem 
ral calamity that could befal him, And if 
we suppose that Isaac had been barbarously 
murdered by assassins, the calamity would 
have been tenfold heavier. But for Abra- 
ham to be required to slay his son with his 
own hands—this was a calamity which 
defies comparison, and confounds our 
imagination in its endeavour to compre- 
hend it. 

Again, Abraham must rm this 
strange work deliberately. It was not 
until the third day of his journeying, that 
his eyes beheld “afar off” the destined 

During this dreadful journey he 

time to revolve in his mind the horrify- 

ing circumstances of the approaching event. 

Doubtless, the wounded feelings of the 

father would plead and struggle; but he 

was unyielding. His heart would bleed ; 

but his faith was victorious. How im- 

moveable must have been his purpose, 

which these three gloomy days of travel 
were unable to enervate or subdue. 

In the conduct of Abraham in this affair, 
we have a view of nama piety in its 
most exalted state. Wesee the triumphant 
superiority, that the religious principle, or 
the conviction of duty, may have over all 
inferior interests and passions. In other 
words, this transaction teaches us the two 
following important lessons: ist. That 
obedience to the Divine commands, and 
submission to the Divine will, are, in all 
eases, both rational and advantageous ; 
and, that no prospect of worldly advan- 
tage or privation, can justify an act of 
disobedience. And, 2dly. That faith may 
be in so large a measure, as to 

er the most difficult acts of submission 
and obedience practicable and easy. 

We may learn submission from this 
noble example before us. Submission im- 
plies a conviction that God acts wisely and 
graciously, as well in the blessings which he 
withholds or takes away, as in those which 
he gives. Submission is a grace which is 
often required to be exerted in this world of 
pains and disappointments; and it is a 
grace, which depends entirely on faith for 
its existence. fe is common for the af- 
flicted to indulge the idea, that in almost 
any case of suffering, it would be easier to 
exercise resignation to the will of God, than 
in their own; but this is a false and delu- 
sive idea. We are affected with the evils 
which immediately press upon us, much 
more than with such as are absent, or 
endured by others. If any, however, are 
disposed to think, that none within the 
sphere of their personal knowledge are so 
deeply afflicted as themselves, I would 


recommend them to compare their suffer- 
ings, or bereavements, with that with which 
the patriarch Abraham was tried, and they 
must surely acknowledge that to be a case 
of suffering far more severe than their own, 
But if “ Abraham by faith offered up his 
son Isaac,” faith will enable them, not only 
to sustain the ills of life without repining, 
but even to “ glory in tribulation.” 

We have here also an example of heroic 
obedience, as well as of cheerful submission. 
Abraham had not only to sustain the loss 
of his son, but he was required to take an 
active part in the dreadful business, If a 
case could ibly oecur in which it were 
allowable for a creature to object to a 
Divine command, on the ground of its 
being unreasonable and impracticable, it 
would surely have been this. If Abraham 
had hearkened to the suggestions of unbe- 
lief, or in the least yielded to his feelings, 
what a multitude of apparently plausible 
objections might he have urged against the 
measure. 

In particular, he might have urged, that 
the command was inconsistent with the 
previous promises that God had given him 
relative to Isaac; namely, “that in him 
should his seed be called.” This certainly 
involved a serious difficulty ; and that the 

iarch would not be sensible of it, it is 
impossible to believe: but it did not make 
him stagger, or turn aside. He believed 
that God had infinite resources for fulfilling 
his promises, although Isaac should be 
slain. But, can Abraham form an idea of 
any such resource? We believe, if he had 
been utterly unable to have done this, he 
would still have proceeded, not doubting 
that God would prove himself to be both just 
and true. But he does form an idea of such 
a resource: for he “accounted, thatGod was 
able to raise him from the dead.” This 
was indeed a bold idea, especially as an 
instance of resurrection had never, that we 
know of, occurred ; but it shews how lofty 
were Abraham’s conceptions of the omni- 
potence of his Maker. 

Thus we find, that Abraham was enabled, 
by faith, to perform a duty of all others 
appears to rm it cheerfully, and with- 
hesitation. And shall then ecom- 
plain, that the sacrifices and self-denial and 
difficulties of a religious life, exceed our 
strength? If we feel our duties to be bur- 
densome and distressing, we may rest 
assured it is our faith that is weak. Faith 
is infinitely improveable. It may be com~ 
parable to a grain of mustard-seed in_ 
smallness; or it may be omnipotently” 
suong. Let none find fault with this last 
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assertion ; for Christ himself declares, that 
“All things are possible to him that 


believeth.” 
Rainton, W. Rosrnson. 
A DISSERTATION ON THE DIVINE 
KNOWLEDGE. 


TuEre is not a subject in the whole com- 
pass of theological truth, that has embar- 
rassed, agitated, and confounded theolo- 
gians more, than the Divine Knowledge. 
But may we not reasonably suppose, that 
it is more on account of the enthusiastical 
men have had to establish theo- 

ries of their own respecting the Divine 
knowledge, than the darkness and mystery 
in which that knowledge is enveloped, that 
there has ever existed such an egregious 
difference in the opinions of men about it? 
As there are no limits to the omnipotent 
energies of God in illimitable space,—i. e. 
as there is no point of space but which he 
fills, and in which he can exercise his 
mighty strength—so there is not a period 
in any age of eternal duration, which is 
not, every moment, present with him—#, e. 
there is not a period of eternal duration, in 
which he does not as much exist, as in the 
some now. The Almighty is incompre- 
nsible and eternal perfection. He has, 
therefore, not one attribute that can be the 
least defective. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, is pure, unchangeable, eternal 
knowledge: it is pure, because it per- 
ceives every thing as it has been, is, or may 
be; unchangeable, because it can never 
become less perfect, or more pure; and 
eternal, because it inheres in God, who 
now exists from everlasting to everlasting, 
= was never young—can never become 


When we speak of the Divine know- 
ledge in reference to things which are 
future to us, we call it prescience, or fore- 
knowledge. This definition of that know- 
ledge which is necessarily eternal, and on 
that account neither fore nor after, but 
simple, unmixed, unsuccessive knowledge, 
has led some to su that the Divine 
knowledge sees what is yet out of God— 
3. e. sees what is future to him; and that 
it is seen, because pre-determined and pre- 
ordained by him to come to pass in certain 
periods of duration, in which he does not 
really and absolutely exist. But could that 
be logically and physically demonstrated, 
then one attribute of the Deity would depend 
upon the exertion of another. But if one 
attribute of Deity could, and did, abso- 
lately “om upon the exertion of another, 
that attribute which was dependent, could 


> 


not exist until. after the exertion of that 
attribute on which it might be dependent ; 
and therefore that. attribute could not be 
eternal. But has the eternal Jehovah any 


-attribute that is not eternal? As the know- 


ledge of God is free, independent, eternal 
knowledge, it does not depend upon pre- 
determined and pre-ordained and 
decrees for its perfection, To purpose and 
decree, are volitions of an intelligent and 
unnecessitated will. The purposes and 
decrees of the Almighty are volitions of his 
infinite and eternal will, and not his attri- 
butes. One attribute, therefore, cannot 
depend upon the exertion of another, either 
for its existence, or the perfection of its 
existence. 

As the Divine knowledge does not, can- 
not depend upon, or be affected by, pur- 

and decrees, but is an eternal perfection 
inhering in the eternal God, and ives 
at one moment, all that ever has » My 
or ever may be, through unnumbered worlds 
and everlasting ages, it is inconceivable, 
unutterable, unalterable, infinite, eternal 
intelligence—the eternal intelligence of the 
Gop. 

We have no idea of an intellectual and 
intelligent Being, existing without inten- 
tions, purposes, and designs. The eternal 
God, therefore, who is an infinitely intelli- 
gent Being, has intentions, purposes, and 
designs, but the intentions, purposes, and 
designs of God, are not to obtain any ener- 
gies he does not possess, not to acquire any 
knowledge of what is unknown, not to live 
in any space he does not fill, not to exist 
in any of he does not eter- 
nally pervade. e institutions, 
and designs of God, are connected with the 
creation, continued existence, and future 
destiny of whatever he has called into being, 
or whatever he may yet create, whether 
animate or inanimate, material or immate- 
rial, and which, on whatever world they 
may dwell, in the astonishing number that 
are fixed or roll along in the regions of 
space, can only live a moment at a time ;— 
i. e. cannot live in either ‘ages gone by, or 
days to come. But the knowledge of 
God is not dependent upon his intentions, 
and designs, its perfection. 

e intentions, purposes, and designs of 
God, when brought into operation, may 
give being to innumerable millions of erea- 
tures, and may be the cause of as many 
millions of events; but God cannot by 
any means depend upon those creatures and 
events for the knowledge he has of them. 
Knowledge is perception. Divine and infi- 
nite knowledge, is divine and infinite per- 


ception. And divine and infinite perception, 
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never can depend upon finite creatures, and 
pate and successive events, for the per- 

tion of its discernment. Knowledge that 
is necessarily infinite and eternal, cannot 
be affected in the least by the ten thousand 
times ten thousand possible volitions, ac- 
tions, and events, connected with free- 
agency and contingency, any more than 
illimitable space can be lessened by the 
existence motion of material bodies, or 
than unsuccessive eternal duration can be 
shortened or lengthened by the measured 
hours of time, which are swallowed up and 
lost in its incomprehensibility. 

Of the Divine knowledge we can never 
expect to have plenary and adequate ideas. 
Tnhering in, and an essential and necessary 
attribute of that God, who has existed in an 
inconceivable and unutterable manner from 
all eternity, and whose being is now, because 
it always has been, stretched through every 

riod of duration to come, who is infinitely 

yond the reach and influence of all muta~- 
bility, it cannot be what a finite imagina- 
tion, though it have the elevation, sublimity, 
and vivid perception of a seraph, can ever 
comprehend, e most diminutive ani- 
malcule that could be seen through a mi- 
croscope magnifying thousands of times, 
might sooner undertake a definition of 
every modification of which matter is capa- 
ble, might sooner undertake a detail of 
all the mysteries of all the worlds above— 
might sooner understand the beginning, the 
mutations and events, and the expected 
termination of time—than a creature, pos- 
sessing all the intellectual penetration that 
can be given to a finite understanding, 
could fathom the depths, soar to the heights, 
measure the breadths, and calculate the 
perduration, of what is infinite and eternal. 

When we say an attribute of Deity is 
infinite and eternal, we do not mean that 
that attribute exists infinitely and eternally, 
independently of his other attributes. We 
mean that that infinite and eternal attribute 
inheres in, and constitutes the essentiality of 
the eternal God, as to the perfection ex- 
pressed by that attribute. We know at this 
moment that God is infinitely wise. And 
if at this moment God is infinitely wise, he 
moust have been, and will be, eternally so ; 
for that wisdom or knowledge, which at 
one period of duration did not exist, or 
existed in a very imperfect manner, could 
never be infinite and eternal, and, therefore, 
could not be the knowledge of the infinite 
and eternal God. 

The knowledge of God must be infinite 
and eternal, or else the infinite and eternal 
God must exist infinitely and eternally 
without infinite knowledge, the alogy and 


absurdity of which is as le as that 
move in, nor endure without duration. 

The Divine knowledge is omniscient, or 
unerringly perfect in its power to know. 
As the Divine knowledge is infinite now, 
and on that account must have been eter- 
nally so, that ‘eternal infimitude of know- 
ledge cannot have the least imperfection 
attached to it. If the knowledge of God 
was not perfect, that knowledge might 
increase as the ages of duration continued to 
roll round ;—i, e. its perception or power 
to know, might become more subtle and 
vigorous, and on that account it would not 
be infinite,—i. e. not be the knowledge of an 
infinite Being. But as the knowledge of 
God is infinite—infinite in discernment, 
and infinite in duration—it exists without 
the least-possible defection, and therefore is 
unerringly perfect. 

If the knowledge of God were not uner- 
ringly perfect, the universe, of which he is 
the af and governor, would have been 
brought into being, and would still be 
governed, in an imperfect way ; i.e. would” 
not. have been made and governed so well 
as it might have been, had infinite and un- 
erring wisdom planned its creation and 
directed its government. But the forma- 
tion and government of the universe display 
infinite wisdom ; therefore, the knowledge 
of God, who is the maker and upholder of 
the universe, is unerringly perfect. 

If the Divine knowledge be infinite and 
eternal, and unerringly perfect, it must be 
underived and immutable. If it were not 
underived, infinite eternal knowledge would 
have been given to God by, or acquired 
from, some being necessarily existing before 
that infinite eternal knowledge was given, 
or could have been acquired. And the one 
infinite eternal Being (for no one could pos- 
sess infinite eternal knowledge, but such a 
being) would have been giving infinite eter- © 
nal knowledge to another infinite eternal 
being, who indeed could not exist infinitely 
and eternally without such knowledge him- 
self—which is big with enormous absurdi- 
ties: for two infinities of Godhead would 
be like a plurality of boundless space, or 
two eternities of duration,—i. e. could not 
possibly be. 

If the Divine knowledge be underived, 
and it inhere in the infinite eternal God, 
that knowledge must be immutable. 

Were not the Divine knowledge immu- 
table, its at some periods, 
would not be the same as they might be at 
others, with respect to the same thing; and 
if the perceptions of God were different at, 
different times, with respect to either con- 
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tingency or certainty, there would be a 
defect in the knowledge of God; and a 
defect in that knowledge would exclude 
both infinity and eternity of perfection. 
A perfection neither infinite nor eternal, 
must some time or other have been derived, 
and if derived, be subject to mutation ; but 
the knowledge of God which is infinite and 
eternal, because it inheres in him, and un- 
erringly perfect, because it is infinite and 
eternal, is underived ; and it is underived, 
because it exists infinitely, eternally, and 
unerringly perfect; and if it is infinite, 


eternal, unerringly perfect, and underived, 


it is, and must be, eternally immutable. 

If the knowledge of God, who exists 
infinitely and eternally, were subject to 
mutation, there would be an eternal im- 
propriety,—é. e. an eternal inefficiency in the 
power of that knowledge to know ; and an 
eternal inefficiency in the knowledge of 
God to know, would subject him to innu- 
merable errors and mistakes, which is 
utterly impossible. 

It is from this view of the Divine know- 
ledge, that there appears no incompatibility 
in that knowledge, with unnecessi 
free agency. Were the Almighty not to 
perceive by infinite and unalterable discern- 
ment, intuitively, whatever may take place 
in eternal duration, but were he dependent 
upon discursive ratiocination for his know- 
ledge of the vast series of events supposed 
to be linked together by cause and effect, 
ad infinitatem, then his knowledge would 
be perfectly compatible with absolute neces- 
sity; and consequently, would do away 
with all possibility of freedom of volition, 
and unnecessitated action. But if there be 
such a being as a free agent, and man is 
that being; and if there be such a thing as 
contingency, and the volitions and actions 
of men are contingent; and if the Divine 
knowledge, which is intuitive eternal know- 
ledge, see, and perceive, and know all 
things as they are—possibilities as possibili- 
ties, contingencies as contingencies, and 
certainties as certainties—it is not attaching 
the least inefficiency to the omnisciency or 
power of God to know, to suppose that he 
sees each according to the nature he has 
im to it. P (and 

upposing it, therefore, ible no 
one well. to deny possibility of 
any thing that the Almighty sees proper to 
be, and has power to accomplish according 
to the ye of his perception) that the 
great does not see with unerring cer- 
tainty the results of what are called “ abso- 
lute contingencies,” it would be no proof 
of any imperfection in his knowledge. For 
if the Almighty constitute a being whose 

137.—VOL. XII. 


will shall. be positively free, and on that 
account be unnecessitated in all its volitions ; 
and if the will, thus free, be capable of 
choosing and refusing, impelling to action 
and restraining from it, at pleasure, and if 
the Almighty know all of which man is 
capable—all he may choose, and all he 
may refuse—all he may do, and all he may 
not do—it does not, cannot imply an im- 
perfection of knowledge, not to know with 
unerring certainty what will be willed, or 
what acted. 

If the Almighty created man with a 
purely volitive will, and the volitions of 
that will were to determine between two 
kinds of action, both of which were alike 
possible, and the Almighty had the most 

ure perception of the ibility of both 
nature of the Divine knowledge, to say, 
that he unerringly saw to which of those 
alike possible actions man would subject 
himself? For instance, to affirm that the 
Almighty saw unerringly the certainty of 
the fall of man, does it not imply that he 
had no knowledge whatever off the possi- 
bility of his not falling? If the Almighty 
see two things as equally possible, and see 
them so by unerring, eternal perception, 
and because he has made them alike pos- 
sible, to say that he knows one better than 
the other, is to asperse his knowledge, 
because it is to say that he has a perfect 
and an imperfect, a certain and an uncer- 
tain knowledge—a knowledge that knows, 
perfectly knows, the ultimatum of a thing, 
yet perceives at the same time that it is 
possible that thing may have quite an 
opposite termination ? 

e will for a moment allow that the 
Almighty God saw with unerring certainty 
the fall of man, with the mighty concatena- 
tion of events connected with the salvation 
of the righteous, and the indescribable, 
unutterable damnation of the wicked ; does 
it leave the least room for supposition, that 
that Almighty God had any knowledge at 
all of the blessed series of events that would 
have taken place, had man enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted immortality, and been everlast- 
ingly obedient? Such a series of events 
might, indeed, have been perceived by 
Deity, as he perceives the innumerable 
possibilities which he will never make reali- 
ties, but certainly not as a series of events 
which he intended should exist ; ‘but who 
would dare to affirm that Jehovah did not 
mean man to exist as he had. made him ? 
I, therefore, conceive, that the omniscient 
God has now, as perfect a knowledge of 
the happy consequences that would have 
attended the obedience of Adam and his 
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posterity, as he has of the awful uen- 
ces that have already followed his and their 
disobedience ;—i. e. I conceive that God 
saw both his obedience and disobedience 
— with all the happy results of the 
ormer, and all the awful consequences of 
the latter; that have taken, or may yet take 
place ; but that he did not see either as 
immutably certain. 


MYSTICAL NUMBER. 


ALmost every one knows, that the num- 
ber seven, has from time immemorial been 
held mystical. In certain places, at certain 
times, it was nearly sacred; and that per- 
son who attempted to question its talis- 
manic power, was in great danger of being 
ranked among heretics. As it has not even 
at ‘present altogether lost its influence, 
many will perhaps be pleased to notice the 
coincidences of scripture, on which its do- 
minion is founded. 
Number 7.—In six days creation was 
fected, the 7th was consecrated to rest. 
n the 7th of the 7th month, a holy ob- 
servance was ordained to the Chaldees of 
Israel, who feasted 7 days, and remained 
7 days in tents; the 7th year was ordained 
to bea sabbath of rest for all things; and 
at the end of 7 times 7 years commenced 
the grand jubilee; every 7th year the land 
lay fallow; every 7th year there was a 
general release from all debts, and all 
bondsmen were set free. From this law 
may have originated the custom of our 
binding young men to 7 years’ apprentice- 
ship, and of punishing incorrigible of- 
fenders by transportation for 7, twice 7, 
or three times 7 years. Every 7th year 
the law was directed to be read to the 
le; Jacob served 7 years for the 
of Rachel, and also 
years. Noah had 7 days’ warning of the 
flood, and was commanded to take the 
fowls of the air into the ark by sevens, and 
the clean beasts by sevens; the ark touched 
the ground on the 7th month; and in 7 
days a dove was sent, and again in 7 days 
after. The 7 years of plenty, and the 7 
years of famine, were foretold in Pharaoh’s 
dream, by the 7 fat and the 7 lean beasts ; 
and the 7 ears of full, and the 7 ears of 
"blasted corn. The young animals were to 
remain with the dam 7 days, and at the 
close of the 7th day to be taken away. 
Our Saviour spoke 7 times from the cross, 
on which He remained 7 hours. He ap- 
ae Ny at and after 7 times 7 days sent 
Holy Ghost. In the Lord’s Prayer are 


7 petitions, contained in 7 times 7 words, 
‘omitting those of mere grammatical con- 


Mystical Number.—Christian Benevolence. 


nexion. The 7th son was considered as 
endowed with pre-eminent wisdom; the 
7th son of a 7th son is still thought by 
some to possess the power of healing 
diseases Perfection is 
likened unto gold 7 times purified in the 
fire; and we yet say, “You frighten me 
out of my 7 senses.” Anciently, a child 
was not named before 7 days, not being 
accounted fully to have life before that 
periodical day ; the teeth spring out in the 
7th month, and are shed and renewed in 
the 7th year, when infancy is changed into 
childhood ; at thrice 7 years the faculties are 
developed, manhood commences, and we 
become legally competent to all civil acts ; 
at four times 7 man is in full ion of 
his ‘strength; at five times 7 he is fit for 
the business of the world; at six times 7 
he becomes grave and wise, or never; at 
7 times 7 he is in his a , and from 
that time decays ; at eight times 7 he is in 
his first climacteric’; at nine times 7, or 63, 
he is in his grand climacteric, or year of 
danger; and ten times 7, or three-score 
eg and ten, has by the royal + 
m pronounced the natural period of 
human life. 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE, 


—— “ How many drink the eup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Thought, fond man, 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toit, of suffering, and of fate; 
Vice in his high career would stand appalled, 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think: 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate.” 


Tuomson’s SEAsons. 

Ir is impossible, when the heart is reneweds 
and turned from the vanities of this world, 
that it should swell with gratitude and love 
to exists chord of 
s within, that nds to the 
of’ the sons of affliction and sorrow. 
This feeling of love will manifest itself on 
ali occasions. It will not be displayed in 
the pride of studious ostentation, but rather 
will it shun the public gaze, with a modesty 
which seeks not the praise of men. In the 

rformance of such duties as these, who 
is there that will not confess that the bosom 
thrills with pure and unmixed delight? It 
is an exalted pleasure, which can bear no 
comparison with the gratifications of the 
— or the selfishness of men. of the 
world. 

Ata short distance from the village of P. 
stood the lovely cottage of a gardener. It 
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was an old building, and abounded with the 
antique architecture of better days. Around 
the carved front, the trained rose and 
honeysuckle had revelled so long in luxu- 
riancy, that in the months of summer the 
house resembled more the bower of some 
Arcadian shepherd, than the humble resi- 
dence of a labourer. 

The gardener, whom we shall call M * *, 
had, through the intentional kindness of 
some, reduced himself from the enjoyment 
of a small competency to almost utter 
want. By the diligent cultivation of his 
garden, he had been able to procure a 
tolerable maintenance for his family, when 
he imprudently accepted the office of letter- 
carrier. This, me by means of indus- 
try, might have greatly augmented his 
comforts, placed him in situations where 
he fell a victim to the vice of drunkenness. 
His garden, which was the principal source 
of subsistence to his family, was now 
almost entirely neglected. Bad company, 
and the employment in which he was 
necessarily engaged on the Sabbath, en- 
tirely depraved his heart. His wife remon- 
strated ; sometimes with reasonings, and at 
other times with tears and entreaties; but, 
as he often declared, though it was to save 
his soul, he could not resist the temptation 
to which he was exposed. 

_ It was at this time Julia D* * sought 
the cottage to administer some relief to the 
wants of its inmates. The squalid, me- 
lancholy, features of the neglected children 
interested her in their behalf. She there- 
fore prevailed upon their mother to allow 
them to attend the Sunday school which 
had lately been formed in the village, 
chiefly by her assiduity. By the respect 
and gratitude, the youthful pupils were 
inspired towards their benefactress, they 
were stimulated to listen to her instructions, 
and acquire the knowledge that at once 
illumines the mind and the soul. Some 
months elapsed, and their countenances 
were transformed from the expression of 
misery to that of comfort and happiness. 
The cottage lost much of its slovenly ap- 
pearance. The gardener’s wife received 
some consolation from the affection of the 
children. Even M** himself confessed, 
that he thought religion had done them 
good ; yet he still continued in his course 
of vice. 

At length, what reason could not per- 
form, or entreaty effect, was accomplished 
by the influence of the Searcher of 
hearts. At the close of a Sabbath, wherein 
M * * had been prevented from continuing 
his accustomed employment, at the earnest 
request of his wife, he was indvced to hear 


the Scriptures read by his children, He 
paid the most profound attention to those 
truths which he had almost forgotten, and 
listened with eagerness to the remarks that 
were made on what was read. 

He said nothing; his heart was full, 
On the morning he resumed the duties of 
his office with an unusual seriousness, and, 
before the conclusion of the week, formed 
the resolution of resigning his situation as 
letter-bearer. The neglected garden was 
then cultivated with diligent care. His 
attendance at a of worship was regu- 
lar. The fruits of his industry were soon 
manifested by the comfort and happiness 
that were springing around him. In short, 
his long-established habits of vice were 
broken, and he was transformed into one 
that feared the Lord. 

How earnestly, then, were innumerable 
blessings invoked for her who had been the 
instrument of this moral revolution. How 
did their hearts enkindle with gratitude 
towards her who had been the means of 
relieving their distress and sorrow, and of 
bringing them nigh unto God! May it 
be the fervent prayer of every Christian, 
that the rich shall administer to the wants 
of the poor, that they shall mourn with 
them in their sorrow, and point out the 
only sure road to happiness! So may 
they hear at last those words which are of 
themselves a rich reward, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me. 


- Beaconsfield. J.A. B. 


ON V. 
(Continued from col. 348.) 


Superstition is an imperfection conse- 
quent upon depravity, and, one of the 
— of an incarnate spirit in a 
allen situation. 

An immortal intelligence, become dark 
by transgression, and through guilt, in a 
perpetual state of condemnation, cooped 
up in a clay tenement for the passing 
moment, looks through the loop-holes of 
its prison, and ere the moment of execu- 
tion arrives by death, sees by the eye of 
imagination kindred spirits at large, acting 
with freedom, and developing energies 
which are latent in himself. Upon these 
he looks with awe ; and to these he applies 
for help, unconscious that the omnipotent 
Omnipresent surrounds him, and that all 
these, equally with himself, are happy or 
miserable, potent or weak, in jon as 
they are assimilated to him. beings 
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a superstitious man sup are ever 
near him, enter into his concerns, listen to 
his prayers, interest themselves in his cir- 
cumstances; and that many of them can 
and do even influence the God of heaven 
in his suits to the throne of mercy. Hence, 
dreams, visions, second-sight, invocations 
of saints, exorcism of demons, as well as 
necromantic arts, which profess “to call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” are exercised 
and dwelt upon as so many realities in- 
teresting to man; and each excites his 
fears, his hopes, his desires, and his antipa- 
thies, and even at times haunt his waking 
equally with his sleeping hours. Thus is 
superstition, in millions of instances, so 
completely interwoven with the fallen spirit 
of man, that, like the and the woof, 
they seem to be one web. No wonder, 
then, need exist, that the threads of each 
appear in intimate connexion at so many 
points, and exhibit the mixture to the most 
cursory observer. Hence, ghosts and gob- 
lins, spectres and genii, and the whole train 
of invisible visibles which affright the 
nursery, charm the fabulous, arouse the 
weak, and hold in bondage even men of 
superior mind, are only natural conse- 
quences of the constitution of fallen incar- 
nation—the immortal mortal, who claims 
kindred equally with the intelligences of 
eternity and the worms of earth. What 
would man have become in his remote 
generations, had not God revealed himself, 
and, in his written word, continued this 
revelation to ali the terity of Adam 
throughout the ages of time! Who can 
inform us? What is he, where the written 
word is not? A, savage. 

During the last thirty years I do not 
remember ever reading a chapter in the 
Bible without feeling, ‘ This is the word of 
God ;” and during the same period, I 
never recollect reading ten pages in any 
book, however excellent, without a deep 
conviction, “ This is the work of man ;” 
and I suppose my experience is not singu- 
lar. Many others, I doubt not, have felt 
and yet feel the same convictions; but if 
this be the case with the best productions 
of men, what must be the feelings of an 
enlightened mind on reading works fraught 
with superstition? Superstition has, indeed, 
the semblance of worth, because it says 
much of God and godly things, and it 
points out paths by which a guilty soul 
may not only avoid execution, although it 
is consciously condemned, but attain salva- 
tion; yet all is hollow and unsound; the 
superstructure is laid on without a founda- 
tion; and instead of a tower of defence, 
it totters over the sinner’s head, and 
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threatens every moment to crush him 
beneath its ruin. 

Who that reads the word of God, can 
look over a single page of any superstitious 
work without perceiving that such a work 
is the work of man—yea, of fallen man? 
It is the very image of his fallen spirit,— 
of a deceived heart, uninstructed by the 
light of truth; teaching, while it is itself 
untaught. What but ruin awaits the read- 
ers of these volumes? A-deceived mortal, 
who believes, if he is sincere, what he 
hopes for and desires, rather than what he 
knows; and if he is not sincere, a deceiver 
seeking gain, has penned the volume ; and 
the reader finds it the very image of his 
own heart: yet, instead of abhorring the 
hateful visage, and calling upon the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath 
sent, for wisdom, and salvation from it, he 
drinks in the unhallowed vision, doats upon 
it, and, glorying therein, becomes tenfold 
more besotted than before. 

That aching void which millions expe- 
rience, who, through fear of death, are all 
their lifetime subject to bondage in conse- 
quence of conscious guilt, leads these mil- 
lions, like drowning men who catch at 
every straw which floats around them, to 
lay hold on the unsulbstantial formularies 
invented by superstition, unreal as they are, 
and even prefer them to the saving truths 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ: because 
the first promise salvation without the 
necessity of ceasing from sin, whereas the 
second give no quarter to sin, but teach 
every man, as the very first step in the path 
of life, to lay aside sin of every name and 
form. 

It is true, the flashes of light divine 
amidst the coruscations of mind deeply 
fallen, kindle up ever and anon desires 
after truth and peace, and these would, if 
cherished, prove truly saving ; but incessant 
rela harass the soul ; and these, instead 
of life, bring death in its most hideous 
form—that dying which dies not, but lives 
in anguished remorse, incessantly to be 
bolstered up anew by specious palliatives,— 
by daubings of untempered mortar, alas, 
yet more and more foreign to that only 
effectual support, the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, which cleanseth 
from all sin. 

The superstitious fancy themselves more 
holy than the rest of mankind ; they, there- 
fore, look down with contempt upon all 
who are not within the pale of their com- 
munion, and who do not act up to their 
standard ; and this is an error which they 
hold in common with thousands more ; 
for the whole fabric ‘of superstition is base- 
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less, and the whole superstructure is vanity 
and unreality. What are prayers to de- 
parted saints, attered by millions of per- 
sons in divers and distant places at the same 
moment? Is it ible, that a mere finite 
spirit can be in these different and distant 
places at the same moment, and at the 
same moment listen to all these compli- 
cated cases? And how shall a finite spirit 
give the wished-for relief in all these cases? 
With God, the omnipotent Omnipresent, 
this is possible; but with a finite spirit, 
totally impossible. 

But say these superstitious, These spirits 
can intercede with God for us, and influ- 
ence him in our favour by their intercession. 
God has no where either chosen or sanc- 
tioned such intercessors; he has appointed 
his Son Jesus Christ to this office; and he 
is able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them, 
Heb. vii. We see this Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour; that he, by the grace of God, 
should taste death for every man, Heb. i. 
For such a high-priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens ; 
who needeth not daily, as other high 
priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s: for 
this he did once, when he offered up him- 
self, Heb. vii. Though he were a Son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered: and being made per- 
fect, he became the author of eternal salva- 
tion unto them that obey him, Heb. v. 
“Why then forsake the fountain of living 
waters, and hew out unto yourselves cis- 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water?” Why? Because credulity and 
ignorance, with depravity and lies, things 
which demean the man, are incorporated 
with superstition; and these find genial 
soil in man, while the ennobling qualities 
of faith, wisdom, righteousness, holiness, 
and truth, are far away. 

By superstition, God is reduced to the 
level of man, and departed spirits and 
angels are exalted over the Son of God: 
thus are mean and grovelling ideas propa- 
gated concerning the Creator and eemer 
of all things, while the creatures, which he 
hath created, are raised far too high in the 
_ scale of being: yea, even the attributes 
which belong to God alone are ascribed to 
them. When shall these lying vanities 
cease? Not, perhaps, until “the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters covey the sea.” 


Josephus informs us, that under his own 
eyes a Jew, named Eleazar, extracted the 


devil, through the nostrils, out of an aged — 


woman, by applying Solomon’s ring to her 
nose, afer of an pn in 
the presence of Vespasian, the Roman 
emperor. Paganism teaches men to wor- 
ship men,—the departed souls of chiefs 
and others; fabulous persons, such as 
fame, victory, &c.; mere matter, such as 
leeks, onions, water, wind, &c.; and de- 
mons and demi-gods so numerous, that to 
record their names would far exceed the 
space allotted to these papers. Maho- 
metanism teaches the reverse of the peace- 
ful, meek, lowly, and long-suffering doc- 
trines of the gospel: O, hear and tremble 
at its impiety! “The sword is the key of 
heaven and of hell ; a drop of blood lest in 
the battles of God, or a night in 
arms, are of more avail than months spent 
in fasting and prayer. Whoso falls in 
battle hath his sins forgiven at the day of 
judgment: resplendent as vermilion shall 
be his wounds, and as musk odoriferous, 
and his limbs, if lost in battle, shall be 
supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubin.” 
. In his modern History of Europe, Russel 
relates the following circumstance, which, 
he says, took place frequently during the 
tenth century, in Catholic churches, on the 
day of the feast commemorating the flight 
of Joseph with the infant Jesus into Egy 
A young female, richly dressed with a child 
in her arms, was placed upon an ass su- 
perbly caparisoned! The ass was then led 
to the altar in solemn procession. High 
mass was said with great pomp. The ass 
was taught to kneel at proper places; a 
childish hymn was sung in his praise, and 
when the ceremony was finished, the 
priests brayed three times similar to the 
braying of an ass, and the people brayed 
three times in return. The Roman Catholic 
church professes itself to be the church which 
Christ has established upon earth ; that we 
are obliged to hear this church ; and there- 
fore that she is infallible; that honour and 
veneration are due to the angels of God 
and his saints; that they offer up prayers to 
God for us; that it is good and profitable 
to have recourse to their intercession; and 
that the relics or earthly remains of God’s 
particular servants, are to be held in 
respect ; that there is a purgatory or mid- 
dle state; and that the souls of imper- 
fect Christians therein detained are helped 
by the prayers of the faithful. 

Volumes abound, replete with the su- 

rstitions of these churches. The sacred 
Cocks of the heathen, the Koran of 
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or 


Mahomet, the decrees of Roman Catholic 
councils and Popes, as well as the com- 
mentaries of their several disciples, are to 
be found in huge folios, which together 
form a mass appalling to all but their most 
obsequious votaries. . Who that reads these 
habitually can escape pollution? Danger 
lurks in every sentence, and every pase 
presents poison to the soul. Turn, O ye 
simple ones, to ep = of life; there 
shall ye find, instead of danger security, in 
wey = bread ; and the word of 

will become spirit and life unto your 
souls ; yea, life eternal. 

(To be continued. ) 


LADY LUcY’s PETITION 5 


A petihe tale, founded on fact: by the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Rival Crusoes.”—From the 
New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, 

**Anp is my dear papa shut up in this 

dismal place to which you are taking me, 

nurse ?” asked the little Lady Lucy Preston, 
raising her eyes fearfully to the Tower of 

London, as the coach in which she was 

seated with Amy Gradwell, her nurse, 

drove under the gateway. She trembled, 
and hid her face in Amy’s cloak: when 
they alighted, and she saw the soldiers on 
guard, and the sentinels with their crossed 
partisans before the portals of that part of 
the fortress where the prisoners of state were 
confined, and where her own father, Lord 

Preston, of whom she was come to take her 

last farewell, was then confined under sen- 

tence of death. 
“Yes, my dear child,” returned Amy 

sorrowfully, “ my lord, your father, is indeed 

within these sad walls. You are now 
going to visit him; shall you be afraid of 
entering this place, my dear?” 

No,” replied Lady Lucy resolutely, 
“Tam not afraid of going to any place 
where my dear papa is.” 

Yet she clung closer to the arm of her 
attendant, as they were admitted within the 
gloomy precincts of the buildings, and her 
little heart fluttered fearfully, as she glanced 
around her, and she whispered to her nurse 
— Was it not here that the two young 
princes, Edward the Fifth, and his bro- 
ther Richard Duke of York, were mur- 
dered by their cruel uncle Richard Duke of 
Gloucester ?” 

“Yes, my love, it was; but do not be 
alarmed on that account, for no one will 
harm you,” said old Amy in an encourag- 
ing tone. 

“And was not good King Henry the 
Sixth murdered here also by that same wick- 
ed. Richard 2” continued the little girl, whose 


full of the records of the 
deeds of blood, that had been perpetrated 
in this fatally celebrated place, many of 
which had been related to her by Bridget 
Holdworth, the housekeeper, since her 
father had been imprisoned in the Tower 
on a charge of high treason. 

* But do you think they will murder 

pa, nurse?” pursued the child as they 

to the stairs, leading to the 
apartment in which the unfortunate noble- 
man was confined. 

“ Hush ! Hush ! dear child, you must not 
talk of these things here,” said Amy,-“ or 
they will shut us both up in a room with 
bolts and bars, instead of admitting us to 
see my lord, your father. 

-Lady Lucy pressed closer to her nurse’s 
side, and was silent till they were ushered 
into the room where her father was con. 
fined, when, forgetting every thing else in 
her joy at seeing him again, she sprang 
into his arms, and almost stifled him with 
her kisses. 

Lord Preston was greatly affected at the 
sight of his little daughter, and overcome 
by her passionate demonstrations of fond- 
ness, his own anguish at the thought of his 
approaching separation from her, and the 
idea of leaving her an orphan at her tender 
age, (for she had only just completed her 
ninth year, and had lost her mother,) he 
clasped her to his bosom, and bedewed her 
innocent face with his tears. 

“Why do you cry, dear papa,” asked 
the little child, who was herself weeping at 
the sight of his distress. ‘ And why will 
= not leave this gloomy place, and come 

ome to your own hall again ?” | 

* Attend to me, Lucy, and I will tell you 
the cause of my grief,” said her father, 
seating the little girl on his knee. “I 
shall never come home again, for I have 
been condemned to die for high treason, 
(which means an offence against the king,) 
and I shall not leave this place till they 
bring me forth on Tower Hill, where they 
will cut off my head with a sharp axe, and 
set it up afterwards over Temple Bar or 
London Bridge.” 

At this terrible intelligence, Lady Lucy 

screamed aloud, and hid her face in her 
father’s bosom, which she wetted with her 
tears. 
“Be com » my dear child,” said 
Lord Preston, “ for I have much to say to 
you, and we may never meet again on this 
side the grave.” 

“No! no! dear papa,” cried she 
they shall not kill you, for I will cling so 
fast about your neck, that they shall not be 
able to cut your head off; and I wil tell 
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them all how good and kind you are, and 
then they will not want to kill you.” 

“ My dearest love, this is all simple talk- 
ing,” said Lord Preston. “I have offended 
against the law as it is at present established 
by trying to have my old master, King 
James, restored to the throne, and there- 
fore I must die. Do not remember, 
Lucy, I took you once to Whitehall to see 
King James, and how kindly he spoke to 

ou 


“ Oh yes, papa! and I recollect he laid 
his hand on my head, and said I was like 
what his daughter, the Princess of Orange, 
was at my age,” replied Lady Lucy, with 

animation. 

“ Well, my child, very shortly after 
saw king James at Whitehall, the Prince of 
Orange, who married his daughter, came 
over to England, and drove King James 
out of his palace and kingdom, and the 
people made him and the Princess of 
Orange, king and queen in his stead.” 

“ But was it not very wicked of the 
Princess of Orange to join with her husband 
to take her father’s kingdom from him? 
I am very sorry king James thought me 
like her,” said Lady Lucy earnestly. 

“Hush, hush! my love, you must not 
talk so of the Princess of Orange, for per- 
haps she considered she was doing right in 
depriving her father of his dominions, 
because he had embraced the Catholic reli- 
gion, and it is against the law for a king of 
England to be a Catholic. Yet I confess I 
did not believe she would have consented 
to sign the death-warrants of so many of 
her father’s old servants, only on account of 
their faithful attachment to him,” said Lord 
Preston with a sigh. 

“T have heard that the Princess of 
Orange is of a merciful disposition,” said 
old Amy Gradwell, advancing towards her 
master, “and perhaps she might be in- 
duced to spare your life, my lord, if your 
patie were very earnestly entreated of her 

y some of your friends.” 

“ Alas! my good Amy, I have no one 
who will undertake the perilous office of 
soliciting the royal grace for an attainted 
traitor ; they would be suspected of favour- 
ing the cause of king James.” 

“ Dear ! let me to the queen, 
Lucy, with a crimson cheek and Sparkling 
eye. “TI will so beg and pray her to spare 
your life, dear papa, that she will not have 
the heart to deny me.” 

“Simple child,” exclaimed her ‘father, 
what id you be able to say to the 

ween that would be of any avail ? 

“ God would teach me what to say, and 


he has power also to touch her heart with 


pity for a child’s distress, and to open her - 


ear to my earnest petition.” 

Her father clasped her to his bosom, but 
said, “* Thou wouldst be afraid of speaking 
to the queen, even if thou shouldst be 
admitted to her presence, my child.” 

“ Why should I be afraid of speaking to 
the queen, papa? for even if she would be 
angry with me, and answer harshly, I 
should be thinking too much of you, father, 
to mind it; or if she were to send me to the 
Tower, and cut off my head, she could only 
kill my body, but would have no power at 
all to hurt my soul, which is under the pro- 
tection of One who is greater than any Fing 
or queen upon earth.” 

“You are right, my child, to fear God, 
and to have no other fear,” said her father. 
“Tt is he, who perhaps, put it into your 
heart to plead with the queen for my life, 
which, if it be His pleasure to grant, I shall 
feel it indeed a happiness for my child to 
be made the instrument of my deliverance 
from the perils of death, which now encom- 

me; but if it should be otherwise, 
His will be done! He hath promised to be 
a father to the fatherless, and he will not 
forsake my and dutiful child when I 
am low in the dust.” 

“But how will my Lady Lucy gain 
admittance to the queen’s presence, m 
Lord?” asked old Pm who had been 4 
weeping ‘spectator of the scene between the 
father and the child. 

“T wsl write a letter to her god-mother 
the Lady Clarendon, requesting her to 
accomplish the matter.” 

He then wrote a few lines to that 
lady, which he gave to his daughter, telling 
her she was to go the next day, to Hamp- 
ton Court, gg Peg and to 
obtain a sight of ly Clarendon, who 
was there in waiting upon the queen, 
and deliver that letter to her with her 
own hand. He then kissed his child 
tenderly, and bade her farewell. Though 
the little girl wept at parting with her 
father, yet she left the Tower with a far more 
composed mind than she entered it; for 
she had formed her resolution, and her 
young heart was full of hope. She had 
silently committed her cause to God, and 
she trusted that He would dispose the event 
Pp usly for her. 

next morning, before the lark had 

sung her matins, Lady Lucy was up, and 
dressed ina suit of deep mourning, which 
Amy had provided as the most suitable 
garb for a daughter, whose only surviving 
nt was under the sentence of death. 
servants, who had been informed of 
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their young Lady’s intention to solicit the 
queen* for her father’s pardon, were all 
assembled in the entrance hall, to see her 
depart; and as she passed through them 
leaning on her nuise’s arm, and attended 
by her father’s confidential secretary, and 
the old butler, they shed tears, and bade 
God bless her, and prosper ber in her design. 

Lady Lucy arrived at Hampton Court, 
was introduced into the Countess of Cla- 
rendon’s apartments before her Ladyship 
was out of bed, and having told her artless 
tale with great earnestness, delivered her 
father’s letter. Lady Clarendon, who was 
wife to the queen’s uncle, was very kind to 
her young god-daughter, but plainly told her 
she must not reckon on her influence with 
the queen, because the Earl of Clarendon 
was in disgrace, on account of being sus- 
pected of carrying on a correspondence 
with King James, his brother-in-law ; 
therefore she dared not to solicit the queen 
on behalf of her friend, Lord Preston, 
against whom her majesty was so deeply 
exasperated, that she had declared she 
would not show him any mercy. 

“ Oh!” said the little girl, “ if I could only 
see the queen myself, I would not wish any 
one to speak for me, for I should plead so 
earnestly to her for my dear papa’s life, that 
she could not refuse me, I’m sure.” 

* Poor child, what could you say to the 
asked the Countess compassion- 
ately. 

“ Only let me see her, and you shall 
hear,” rejoined Lady Lucy. 

* Well, my love, it were a pity but what 
thou shouldst have the opportunity,” said 
Lady Clarendon: “but much I fear thy 
little heart will fail thee, and when thou 
seest the queen face to face, thou wilt not 
be able to utter a syllable.” 

“ God will direct the words of my lips,” 
said the little girl with tears in her eyes. 

The Countess was impressed with the 
piety and filial tenderness of her little god- 

aughter; and she hastened to rise and 
dress, that she might conduct the child into 
the palace-gallery, where the queen usually 
an hour in walking, after her return 

m chapel, which she attended every 
morning. Her majesty had not left the 
chapel when Lady Clarendon and Lucy 
entered the gallery; and her ladyship 
endeavoured to divert the anxious impa- 
tience of her little friend, by pointing out to 
her the portraits with which it was adorned. 

“I know that gentleman well,” said the 
child, pointing to a noble whole-length por- 
trait of James the Second. 

“That is the portrait of the deposed 
King James, Queen Mary’s father, observed 


the Countess, sighing; “and a very strik- 
ing likeness it is, of that unfortunate mo- 
narch,—but hark, here comes the queen, 
with her chamberlain and ladies, from 
chapel; now, Lucy, is the time! I will step 
into the recess, yonder, but you must 
remain alone, standing where you are, and 
when her majesty approaches near enough, . 
kneel down on one Knee before her, and 
present your father’s petition. She who 
walks a little in advance of'the other ladies 
is the queen. Be of good courage, and 
address yourself to her.” 

Lady Clarendon then made a hasty 
retreat. Lucy’s heart fluttered violently when 
she found herself alone, but her resolution 
did not fail her ; and while her lips moved 
silently in fervent prayer to the Almighty 
for his assistance in this trying moment, 
she stood with folded hands, pale, but com- 
posed, and motionless as a statue, awaiting 
the queen’s approach; and when her ma- 
jesty drew near the spot, she advanced 
a step, knelt, and presented the petition. 

The extreme beauty of the child, her 
deep mourning, the touching sadness of her 
look and manner, and above all, the stream- 
ing tears which bedewed her face, excited 
the queen’s attention and interest; she 
paused, spoke kindly to her, and took the 
offered paper; when she saw the name of 
Lord Preston, her colour rose. She frowned, 
and cast the petition from her, and would 
have passed on; but Lucy, who had 
watched her countenance with a degree of 
anxious interest that amounted to agony, 
losing all awe for royalty in her fears for 
her father, put forth her hand, and grasping 
the queen’s robe, cried in an imploring 
tone, “Spare my father, my dear—dear 
father, royal lady!” Lucy had meant to 
say many persuasive things; but she forgot 
them all in her sore distress, and could only 
repeat the words, “‘ Mercy, mercy, for my 
father, gracious queen !” till her vehement 
emotion choked her voice, and throwing 
her arms round the queen’s knees, she 
leaned her head against her majesty’s per- 
son for support, and sobbed aloud. 

The intense sorrow of a child is always 
peculiarly touching ; but the circumstances 
under which Lucy appeared, were more 
than commonly affecting. It was a daughter, 
not beyond the season of infancy, over- 
mastering the timidity of that tender age, 
to become a suppliant to an offended sove- 
reign for the life of a father. Queen Mary 
_— the distress of her young as 

ut she considered the death of Lord Pres- 
ton as a measure of political necessity ; she 
therefore told Lucy mildly, but firmly, 
that she could not grant her request. 
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“ But he is good and kind to every one,” 
said Lucy, raising her blue eyes, which 
were swimming in tears, to the face of the 
queen. 

“ He may be so to you, child,” returned 
her majesty ; ‘ but he has broken the laws 
of his country, and therefore he must die.” 

“ But you can pardon him if you choose 
to do so, madam,” replied Lucy ; “and I 
have read that God is well pleased with 
those who forgive; for he has said, 
‘ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 

“It does not become a little girl like 
you to attempt to instruct me,” replied the 
queen gravely ; “I am acquainted with my 
duty ; and as it"is my place to administer 
justice impartially, it is not possible for me 
to pardon your father, however painful it 
may be for me to deny the request of 
so dutiful a child.” 

Lucy did not reply ; she only raised her 
eyes with an appealing look to the queen, 
and then turned them expressively on the 
—p~ of King James, opposite to which 
her majesty was standing. There was 
something in that look that bore no common 
meaning ; and the queen, whose curiosity 
was excited by the peculiarly emphatic 
manner of the child, could not refrain from 
asking wherefore she gazed so earnestly 
upon that picture. 

“T was thinking,” replied Lucy, “ how 
strange it was that you should wish to kill 
my father, only because he loved yours so 
faithfully !” 

This wise but artless reproof from the 
- of infant innocence, went to the heart 
of the queen; she raised her eyes to the 
once dear and honoured countenance of a 
parent, who, whatever were his political 
errors as a king, or his offences against 
others, had ever been the tenderest of 

ts to her: and the remembrance that 
was anexile in a. foreign land, relying 
on the bounty of strangers for his daily 
bread, while she and her husband were 
invested with the regal inheritance, of 
which he had been deprived, pressed upon 
her the thought of the contrast of her con- 
duct as a daughter, when compared with 
the filial piety of the child before her, 
(whom a sentence of her’s was about to 
render an orphan,) smote upon her heart, 
and, after remaining some time in silence, 
apparently absorbed in deep meditation, 
she burst into tears. 

Then turning to Lucy, she said, “ Rise, 
dear child, thou hast prevailed — thy 
father shall not die. I t his pardon 
ne thy entreaty—thy filial love has saved 
him. 
137.—VOL, XII. 
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SPONTANEOUS IGNITION. 
€ The Case of James Butler.) 

Mr. Epirtor, 

Sin,—Tuere is, perhaps, no subject of 
greater interest to the ain than that 
which tends to promote the security of 
individuals ; and none of more importance 
to the welfare of the community, than the 
proper fulfilment of the duties of a citizen, 
and particularly in the situation of a juror 
on the inquest, or in the criminal or civil 
courts, But this is one of those relative 
duties of life, which requires more know- 
ledge for its proper performance than -is 
afforded by elementary education, and 
which, being either locked up in the 
cabinet of the man of science, or wrapped 
in the mystery of an abstruse nomencla- 
ture, is not attainable to the individual 
who alone aspires to the rank of an intel- 
ligent and useful citizen. Yet this know- 
ledge is necessary to avert the irreparable 
injuries often inflicted upon society, by the 
necessary uncompromising denouncements 
of our legal codes. 

The case of James Butler, who was 
executed July 27, 1829, for firing the 
floor-cloth manufactory of Messrs. Down. 
ing, at Chelsea, is a melancholy instance, 
where, in all probability, an innocent man 
suffered in a cause for which no satisfactory 
explanation could be given by any of the 
parties immediately interested. After very 
convincing circumstantial evidence, con- 
tradicted indeed, by the continued pro- 
testations of innocence by the unhappy 
man, he was convicted, and_ suffered 


last — of the law. 

e of spontaneous com- 
bustion, and the circumstances which are 
favourable to its taking place, are very 
familiar to the chymist; and when my 
attention was accidentally drawn to the 
subject, by a perusal of the report of his 
trial, I felt no hesitation in ascribing the 
conflagration to the spontaneous combustion 
of some of the materials used in the es 
cess of the oil-cloth manufacture. Such 
are linseed oil, lamp-black, and tow ;— 
substances which, under ‘peculiar circum- 
stances of juxtaposition, are very favourable 
to spontaneous ignition. It is, I conceive, 
needless to cite any instances in connexion 
with the present subject, as they must be 
familiar to your scientific readers. 

This opinion, I expressed in a letter to 
the editor of a morning journal, through 
which I had the pleasure of an interview 
with Mr. Newman, who had philanthro- 
pically. undertaken an investigation of his 
case, By this investigation he has_suc- 
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ceeded in placing the fact of the innocence 
of James Butler beyond a doubt; and, 
according with the opinion, (which, before 
knowing the result of this investigation,) 
which I had entertained of the accidental 
origin of the conflagration. 

I do not intend to offer any sentiments 
upon our penal code, nor disparage the 
verdict of the jury who condemned James 
Butler, since, from the nature of the evi- 
dence before them, this can in no way be 
impugned. It is a novel occurrence, at- 
tended with circumstances of very peculiar 
interest, and one which should in future 
lead magistrates and jurors to pause on 
any subject, which, though enveloped in 
similar mystery, may be rome pe by the 
light of science. As such, I beg to re- 
commend it to the serious consideration of 
your readers, from a conviction that their 
attention may be directed with great ad- 
vantage, to one in which the safety of 
human life is so nearly concerned. 

Much has been written on the necessity 
of scientific men taking part in judicial 
investigations ; and in connexion with this 
subject, I must avow my long confirmed 
opinion, of the necessity of some compe- 
tent scientific authority in this country, to 
whom the public duty of investigating 
similar subjects should belong. In the 
recent melancholy case of Mrs. Phillips, 
it is very easy to shew in what manner 
that investigation might have been put in 
a train, which would have led to its speedy 
and satisfactory termination. Many laws 
now exist on the statute-book, for the 

ishment of adulterations, which are, 

owever, useless, because theis detection 
requires more information than is pos- 
sessed by police-officers; but my further 
observations I shall reserve for a future 
occasion.—I remain your obedient servant, 
A. Boors, Operative Chymist. 


20, Church St. Shoreditch, April 3, 1830. 


THE PRACTICAL USES OF HISTORY. 


Amonc the various methods by which 
knowledge is communicated to the human 
mind, history is undoubtedly not the least 
effectual. Whether we consider it in rela- 
tion to the lives and actions of individuals, 
or the more extended survey of states and 
empires, it will be found equally impor- 
tant, instructive, and interesting. If we 
wish for a development of character, whe- 
ther virtuous or vicious, it must be sought 
in the varied pursuits and actions of men; 
and where these are faithfully displayed in 
the pages of history, their influence ‘upon 


the attentive mind will be inconceivable. 
Pursuing further, and entering upon a more 
extensive field of inquiry, in the history of 
the kingdoms of the world, we become 
acquainted with the causes which con- 
spired to elevate, and also to overturn 
them ; the various means and instruments 
which were employed for these purposes ; 
and the influence which these circum- 
stances may have had on surrounding and 
contemporary nations. What breast does 
not glow with ardour, as it peruses the 
stupendous achievements of heroic virtue? 
And what heart does not beat with sorrow 
and regret, as it follows the fate of mighty 
empires, which in past ages reared their 
proud heads aloft, but are now buried in 
the wreck of time? 

The design of history ap to be 
especially the improvement of human cha- 
racter and conduct. It is not designed 
merely for the sake of interesfing the mind, 
and of gratifying the curiosity, but it has 
respect to practical effects. Where shall 
we find a more illustrious monument or 
record than a faithful and authentic his- 
tory, from whence we may deduce such 
examples as will be influential upon us, 
and by which we may discover the true 
character of man, or rather corroborate the 
true account revealed by inspiration ? 
From such a record we may derive much 
satisfaction and profit; and it is evidently 
the duty of all, not to content themselves 
with the mere acquisition of the knowledge 
communicated, but to improve by the ex- 
recorded. 

e historian, whose work remains to 
us, as one of the historic monuments of 
antiquity, has laid down a plan upon which 
to proceed in this important matter ;—a 
plan which, as it is most simple and cor- 
rect in ‘its nature, will be found especially 
salutary and advantageous in its results. 
We are to select, and improve by that 
which is commendable, and to avoid that 
which is altogether shameful and per- 
nicious. 

Every individual is to employ the 
examples of history for his own benefit. 
He is to take cognizance of the various 
characters which are herein presented to 
his notice, and apply them to his own use. 
Does he meet with an illustrious hero, 
whose valour and prudence were the 
boast and defence of his country,—a 
sovereign, whose aim was the improvement 
of his people, and the advancement of their 
happiness,—a_ philanthropist, who nobly 
devoted his time, his energies, and his 
wealth, to the amelioration of his species,— 
he is to imitate, as they concern him, the 
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traits of excellence in their characters; to 
consider attentively the methods in which 
they employed their talents for the benefit 
of their fellow-men ; the motives by which 
they were actuated, and the success which- 
attended their endeavours. Or, if, on the 
contrary, he is informed of those men who 
were the bane of human nature, who con- 
sumed their days in unjust acquisitions of 
perishing wealth; who eagerly sought 
despotic power; who despised the laws of 
humanity, and the dictates of a tender 
heart—it is his duty to improve, by shun- 
ing the paths in which they walked, and 
marking the fate which ultimately attended 
them. It would be as impossible, as it is 
unnecessary, to point out all the particulars 
in which we may individually profit by the 
records of history: so. numerous and di- 
versified are the examples presented to his 
contemplation, and so variously capable 
of affording instruction, that no attentive 
observer can fail of being benefited by 
them. 

But history is also to be improved by its 
application to general and political utility. 
It may indeed be said, that this is more 
immediately the aim which should be had 
in view; for, as history especially describes 
the events which have respect to national 
character, so those events are especially 
applicable to the same. The rise and fall 
of the mighty monarchies of the earth, the 
causes which more or less directly effected 
these, and the agents employed in pro- 
ducing such effects, all furnish abundant 
sources of imitation and caution. Wisdom 
must be learned from observation and ex- 
perience ; and a vast field is opened by the 
researches of the historian for this . 
There are few circumstances connected 
with public duties, which may not be 
traced, in some form, in the records of 
past ages, and an accurate knowledge of 
these is very essential to their right dis- 
charge. 

History is indeed a store-house of prac- 
tical information ; it is equally important 
for all, and equally accessible to all. 
From thence we may draw according to 
our necessities, and find satisfactory assist- 
ance if we are careful properly to apply it. 
Be it then the ambition of the philan- 
thropic and patriot soul, to render he ex- 
perience of “other days” its own. Be it 
the endeavour of the statesman, who turns 
the helm of public affairs, and of the citi- 
zen in his more confined, but no less useful 
station, to enrich themselves with treasures, 
which though not imperishable, are certainly 
very estimable and advantageous. 

Ovon. J.S.B. 


ON THE AMENDMENT OF THE LAWS RE- 
LATING TO LUNATICS. 


Havine, a few days since, received a cir- 
cular from the Lord Chancellor’s office, 
intimating an intended legislative dis- 
cussion upon the laws relating to lunatics, 
and having been in the habit of stating 
my sentiments upon this very important 
subject, for the pages of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, I beg permission to restate, as briefly as 
possible, what my views are after long de- 
liberation. 

Bad laws are certainly worse than no 
laws at all; and that the laws as they now 
stand, are very much calculated to prevent 
the recovery of lunatics, is to me as ob- 
vious as the light of the sun at noon-day. 
Taking it for granted, that in all severe 
attacks of this disease, an early removal of 
the patient from home, and all the irrita- 
tions that arise out of family intercourse, is 
absolutely necessary to the best chance of 
recovery ; upon any such removal, legis- 
lative influence most unfortunately begins. 
But if the legislature can enact bad laws 
from the want of correct knowledge upon 
the subject, it can certainly enact good 
laws after better information, and I do 
hope that the light of truth in the end will 
prevail, upon the treatment of lunatics. 

As the law now stands, no one, how- 
ever skilful and experienced in the cure of 
lunacy, can have a patient without the con- 
sent of two medical men, who may be 
quite ignorant of the complaint, and of 
what is required for the cure of it, and 
who may be interested in preventing any 
change in the treatment of the patient. 
I was some time ago requested to see a 
gentleman, at that time in a most danger- 
ous state of mental illusion; he laughed 
at me, and said, “I know that you cannot 
procure a certificate, for my medical friend 
will never give one, and he is the only 
medical man I will hold any conversation 
with.” I fully expect to hear of his hav- 
ing either taken away his own life, or that 
of his mother. 

It is not generally known that by the 
new law, the medical certificates may be 
obtained after the patient is removed to an 
Asylum, but all know that medical cer- 
tificates are required ; and these, in man 
instances, cannot be procured by the friends 
of the patient, as a step towards a change 
of treatment. And it will generally be 
found that those medical professors who 
have least knowledge of the disease of 
lunacy, are the most averse to parting with 
their patients who are afflicted by it. So 
that the law now requiring two medical 
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certificates instead of one, has no doubt 
been the cause of numbers not being sub- 
mitted to the best means of cure within the 
last twelve months. 

The suggestions of common sense, as 
well as of equity, clearly point out, that if 
licenses for the privilege of cusing lunacy 
are necessary, they should not be granted 
indiscriminately as to qualification, but 
only to those who, after careful examination 
by competent judges, are thought fit for 
the trust; but being possessed of such 
licenses, they should also be admitted to 
the privilege of obtaining the confidence 
of the public by their good conduct, with- 
out being in all cases dependent upon what 
may be the caprice or selfish views of 
others. 

Were I permitted to give an opinion, 
I would most respectfully recommend to 
the legislature, that the present commission 
for the affairs of lunatics should have its 
powers enlarged, and that a messenger well 
acquainted with the subject, should be 
appointed to visit, at least annually, every 
Asylumi in the United Kingdom, public as 
well as private, and who should, upon 
oath, report the state of each; for though 
the local visitations of magistrates may be 
continued, and may in many instances do 
good, yet they may do great injury by 
establishing an unmerited confidence, or by 
improper interference. 

The requiring certificates of lunacy, 
should be entirely abolished; they are 
worse than useless, as regards the cure. 
If the keepers of Asylums are not fit to be 
trusted wah a patient, without two cer- 
tificates, they are not fit to be trusted with 
licenses for keeping lunatics; and none 
are fit to have lunatics who do not possess 
some knowledge of the disease as regards 
the cure, and who do not reside with their 
patients, and who are not willing to limit 
themselves to a reasonable number at a 
time, say fifty at most. An increase of 
the number of mad-doctors seems ex- 
tremely desirable in some parts of the 
United Kingdom, particularly in the neigh- 
hoods of London and Dublin; and of all 
things, hospitals for the cure of the poor, 
gratis, should be established in every part of 
the United Kingdom. 

As for County Asylums, I would only 
make this alteration in the law, viz. that all 
overseers, and guardians of the poor, 
should be put under the strongest obli- 
gations to procure for all the paupers, 
visited by mental diseases, the earliest and 
best means of recovery, being under no 
obligation to take them to any particular 
place, till they had been submitted to what 


was considered the best means of cure 
a sufficient length of time for a fair trial. 

As a proof of the vague notions enter- 
tained upon the treatment of lunatics, I 
may mention, that the very clause in the 
act of last session, which in my humble 
opinion is the most improper, and most 
calculated to do injury, as it regards the 
cure and comforts of the inmates in Lu- 
natic Asylums, was suggested, in my hear- 
ing, to the lords’ committee, by the most 
eminent medical professor in the kingdom. 
I would have spoken, but my lips had 
been closed by what I considered as im- 
proper influence. 

It will be a great point gained, if the 
—_ of Asylum: were more respected, 
and I must believe, that, generally speak- 
ing, they do not deserve the odium cast 
upon them ; and the time may come when 
they shall have the reputation, as a body, 
of being thought more honourable and 
humane, than they are at present. 

Tuomas BakEwELL. 
Spring Vale, near Stone, Staffordshire, 
Jan. 22, 1839. 
CANINE SAGACITY. ” 


Tue following instance of the sagacity of a 
dog would almost entitle him to rank with 
those far-famed individuals, of the canine 
species which the Ettrick Shepherd has 
described in so interesting a manner, A 
little boy, the son of the tenant at Gorther 
Mill, Radnorshire, had to take home an 
unsold pig from the fair at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, in May, 1829. In 
crossing the Krry-hills night fell fast and 
dark around him, while at the same time 
his grunting charge “— most unsea- 
sonably to manifest a disposition not to 
budge any farther. After many ineffectual 
attempts to get him forward, the little 
fellow, whose fears were naturally roused 
at the thought of being so far from home, 
alone, and by night, on a wild and exten- 
sive mountain, determined on leaving him 
to his fate. After proceeding some dis- 
tance, he found that his dog had also de- 
serted him, so he homeward, 
leaving both behind. On the following 
morning, a young man from Rither Oak, a 
farm at the foot of a hill, on the Radnor- 
shire side, descried a dog and pig briskly 
ee towards him, which he instantly 
recognized as belonging to his neighbour of 
the Mill. His curiosity was excited, and, after 
they had him, he cautiously fol- 
lowed to observe their motions. The dog 
trotted on first, and every tenor fifteen yards 
turned back to see if his compatiion was 
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coming, whose pace, whenever loitering, a 
short quick growl served instantly to 
quicken. On coming to a gate, the dog 
got through, then put his shoulder to, and 
pushed it open for his friend to pass. In 
this manner he conducted him home, to the 
great satisfaction of his little master. The 
tale, we are assured, is rigidly true. 


DUELLING. 


To say that duelling kee 
manners is contradicted by all experience. 
Good manners never originate in personal 
fear, but in personal confidence and general 
good will. The habit of duelling divides 
society into the bully and the coward. The 
Irish, half a century ago, were the most 
habitual duellists of Europe—they were 
the most uncivilized gentry on earth. The 
Irish brigade were the most habitual duel- 
lists in the French army. They were 
brave, but proverbially the most uncivilized 
corps in the service; and were in every 
instance. kept in Coventry by the native 
officers. The Americans are now the most 
habitual duellists. They are proverbially 
the most uncivilized society under the sun, 
Their gouging, tearing, biting, and rifle~ 
murder, are below even the Indian savage. 
The most civilized and most intelligent, the 
most heroic and high-spirited nations of 
antiquity, the Greeks and Romans, had no 
duels; and yet for want of them they had 
neither insolence of manners, nor assassina- 
tions. The law must be restored to its 
primitive meaning; the laws of God and 
nature demand it. The man who sends, 
and the man who accepts the challenge, 
should be transported for life, where death 
has not ensued ; where it has, the survivor 
should be hanged. The seconds, in all 
cases, should be transported for seven years 
or upwards, according to their share in 
promoting, or their negligence in reconciling 
the quarrel. Let this punishment be once 
inflicted, and it would not be required 
again for 100 years.— Month. Mag. 


society in good 


POETKD. 


A PLEA FOR PRAYER; 


OR, 1HE LATTER-DAY GLORY. 
PLEAD on, ~~ on, ye holy men! 
The truth of ancient story 

Was writ Inspiration’s pen, 

Dipp’d in the font of glory. 

A pledge from the Eternal Dove, 

In every line is given, 

For He who speaks in wrath or love, 
Is the Amen of Heaven. 


A pledge is on the te page, 
Th’ Apocalypse’s numbers 

Have nurs’d the hope from age to age, 
Amid the church’s slumbers ; 

The bope, that thwart the gloom of night 
Beheld the blush of morning, 

The Spirit's reign of love and light, 
Like spring, the world adorning. 


Isaiah, on his golden lyre, 

In Salem’s ancient bowers ; 

And Daniel, with his harp of fire, 

Babel’s lofty towers ; 

Glancing along with prescient eye, 
The stream of time down flowing, 
Immanuel's land beheld with joy, 

O’er distant ages glowing. 


Plead on, plead on, the time is near ! 
The morning light grows clearer ; 

A Jubilee is on the ear, 

And, lo, the sound draws nearer : 

He comes! with banner-cross unfurid, 
Long pray’d Sang predicted, 

Like morning o’er a darkened world, 
Like health to the afflicted ! 


“The sound has issued far and wide, 
Where’er our commerce travels, 

On every wind, on every tide, 

And faith that sound unravels ; 

Tis like the thrill of Memnon’s lyre, 
That when the sun was rising, 
Gave notice of the solar fire, 

In melody surprising. 


There is a light, a morning star, 
Dawning o’er earth and ocean ; 
A Spirit speaking wide and far, 
In all the world’s commotion : 

In Israel’s hope, in Turkey’s fall, 
In signs that daily cluster ; 

In truth encompassing the ball, 
In Mission love and lustre. 


On wings of tempest, tide, and stars, 
The promis’d era travels, 

Each gate of light to man unbars, 
Each prophecy unravels, 

Faith, from her crystal palace, sees 
Her sister Hope in rapture, 

Pointing the saint upon bis knees, 
To each prophetic chapter. 


Plead on, ye holy men, nor stop! 
Around the Gospel rally ; 

See Moses on the mountain top, 

And Israel in the valley: 

See truth dispreading east and west, 
in lands of snow or spices,’ 

Where nature blooms in roses drest, 
Or droops mid Zembla’s ices. 


Upon a diamond rock she grows, 
Rooted and tix’d eternal ; 

And blooms an amaranthine rose, 
Or, like the season vernal : 

‘The scorner’s sneer, the sceptic’s lie, 
That Sadducean leaven, 

As soon might blot yon starry sky, 
As blight this plant of heaven! 


While souls beneath the altar cry, 
Let saints on earth be pleading ; 


Prayer guides the hand that rules the sky, 


The Lamb is interceding : 

From prayer below, and prayer above, 
The all-inspiving Spirit, 

Gives token of a reign of love, 

The meed of Jesu’s merit. . 


Yon countless isles across the globe, 
Where o«hcx plants are growing, 
Where other months give spring a robe, 
And other stars are glowing 

Have seen the virgin form of truth, 

In all her native beauty, 

Leading each Australasian youth 

In paths of light and duty. 
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Plead on, plead on, in mighty faith ! 
‘Till Abraham's race oppressed 

Wear sacred freedom’s hallow’d wreath, 
And in the Lamb are blessed ; 

Till Jacob’s star for ages set, 

When Jews the blessing slighted, 
Shine over Mosque and Minaret, 

And Syrian skies benighted ! 


JosuvuA MARSDEN, 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


o fleet severi ears have flown, 
t Heaven's pm Ry and lead thee on : 
Weep not jor her. 


Proritiovus Muse! inspire the sacred lay, 
Breathe a celestial Aura round my head ; 

In hallow’d vestments shroud this mortal clay, 
Ere L approach the regions of the dead, 

To - the lyre with melancholy breath, 

And hymn the victors o’er the powers of death. 


Stern Monarch !—unrelenting still thou art, 
And thickl fly thy arrows, as the blast 
Scatters the hai stones,—yet fatal dart 
Is stingless, though it rankle deep and fast 
In that devoted breast, where virtue reigns, 
Till the freed spirit quit thy dark domains. 


Nature’s last groan proclaims thy triumphs o’er, 
Thy crown of conquest but an earthly clod ; 
Mortality, th dcop fasts ocean’s shore ; 
Thy boasted trophies but a grassy sod, 
Which marks the spot, where some lov’d sleeper 
lies, 
Anon victorious o’er the grave to rise. 


And who are ye, that mourn departed worth, 
Or o’er the virtuous dead in anguish weep? 

A wife—a mother—friend consign’d to earth, 
To take a short preparatory sleep ; 

And wait till messengers of light appear, 

To usher in the eternal festive year. 


Increasing pleasures swell the songs above, 
When sinful mortals seek to be forgiven ; 

Who then can paint the joys which angels prove, 
When a glad spirit finds its way to heaven? 

Presented with the freedom of the blest, 

Enroll'd a citizen of endless rest. 


Approv'd, and seal’d, a native of the skies, 
‘© more to suffer, and no more to sin ; 
Escap'd from woe, the soul has gain’d the prize, 
And reach’d the happy goal she fear’d to win: 
Why sorrow now ?—the earthly race is run, 
The final foe subdued, the battle won! 


O! she was tender, yes, and she was fair, 

When youth and beauty sparkled in her eye ; 
She never scorn'd in common ills to share ——— 
Tis peo fountain stream of life is dry ; 
Yet while it flow'd ‘twas generous as the wave, 

Nor ever grudg’d the happiness it gave. 


Oft would her cheerful and melodious voice 
Swell the full chorus of domestic bliss ; 

Enough to make grim-visag'd care rejoice ; 
Too fleet such pleasures in a world like this ; 

In which too oft the hymeneal bell 

Gives to the passing winds love’s funeral knell. 


But she was tender, yes—her accents sweet 
Fell on the ear, like music in a vale, 

Where on each side the sloping mountains meet, 
A lake beneath, and as the gentle gale 

Rolls the increasing harmony along, 

Till rocks e’en try their voices in the song. 


So will the troubled bosom find relief, 

And echo pleasures till they seem its own; 
Till the reviving soul forgets its grief, 

And reaps a harvest it has never sown,— 
Enjoys arapture none can ever prove, 
Save in the luxury of mutual love. 


When sorrows wept, she dried the falling tears, 
And kindly sooth’d the grief she could not heal 5 
Strove to allay the agonizing fears, 
Nor heard unheeded misery’s appeal ; 
Tis godlike, and gives pleasure while we live, 
Our | increases by the joys we give. 


Her days of sorrow, like her infant days, 
Have past away ;—her cares have found an end ; 
And shall ye weep, though e’en in fortune’s blaze 
Ye look in vain, to find so true a friend ! 
And who can cheer the adverse gloom of life, 
Like the fond mother, and the faithful wife ? 


Peace to thy shade !—’twere selfish thus to moura, 
Thy silent voice and bosom lowly laid ; 

Nor would I plant the cypress round thy urn, 
Nor have one melancholy tribute paid; 

But join thy glorious song with harp and lute, 

And let no solitary voice be mute. 


Dreamless thy slumber through the livelong night 
In the lone grave, still shall thy tuneful soul 
Rejoin its mate, and carol in the light 
Of ‘universal day, from pole to pole ; 
Then with the ransom’d of the nations sing, 
“O grave, where is thy victory! O death, where is 
thy sting !” 


Grimsby, Jan, 1830. G. HERRING. 


Review.— Notices of Brazil in 1828 and 
1829. By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D., 
M.R.IA., &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
528—541. Westley and Davis, Lon- 
don. 1830. 


Sometime in the year 1828 we followed 
the narrative of this entertaining traveller 
through his journey from Constantinople to 
England, and were so delighted with his 
observations, that we enjoyed his com- 
pany with pleasure, and parted from him 
with regret. Since the above period he 
has visited the Brazils, and, in the two 
large and elegant volumes mentioned at 
the head of this article, presented the pub- 
lic with his interesting researches. 

Of this superb work it is scarcely pos- 
sible to give any just analysis: e can 
only say in general terms, that it abounds 
with intelligent remarks, with a great va- 
riety of important matter, with lively 
oe pe of places which the author 
visited, with acute observations on men, 
manners, and things, and with a vast fund 
of valuable information on this interesting 
portion of the globe. We will not, how- 
ever, atly further engross the reader’s 
attention with our own lucubrations, but 
proceed at once to introduce the intelligent 
writer as he appears in his own . 

From the records of Mr. Walsh’s voyage, 
his remarks on the Madeiras, their produc- 
tions, and the superstition of the inhabitants, 
many highly entertaining extracts might be 
taken; but subjects of greater interest and 
novelty calling for our attention, we pro- 
ceed at once to his landing at Rio de 
Janeiro, and take a survey of slavery. 


“ Here is the Alfandega or custom-house, and 
here for the first time I saw the Negro population 
under circumstances so striking to a stranger, 
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“The whole labour of bearing and moving 
burdens is performed by these people, and the 
state in which they appear is revolting to humanity. 
Here was a number of beings entirely naked, with 
the exception of a covering of dirty rags tied about 
their waists. Their skins, from constant exposure 
te the weather, had become hard, crusty, and 
seamed, resembling the coarse black covering of 
some beast, or like that of an elephant, a wrinkled 
hide scattered with scanty hairs. On contem- 
plating their persons, you saw them with a phy- 
sical organization resembling beings of a grade 
below the rank of man; long projecting heels, 
the gastronimic muscle wanting, and no calves to 
their legs; their mouths and chins protruded, 
their noses flat, their foreheads retiring, having 
exactly the head and legs of the baboon tribe. 
Some of these beings were yoked to drays, on which 
they dragged heavy burdens. Some were chained 
by the necks and legs, and moved with loads thus 
encumbered. Some followed each other in ranks 
with heavy weights on their heads, chattering the 
most inarticulate and dismal cadence as they 
moved along. Some were munching young sugar 
canes, like beasts of burden eating green pro- 
vender, and some were seen near the water lyin, 
on the bare ground among filth and offal, eciled 
up like dogs, and seeming to expect or require no 
more comfort, or accommodation, exhibiting a 
state and conformation so unhuman, that they 
not only seemed, but actually were, far below the 
inferior animals around them. Horses and males 
were not employed in this way; they were used 
only for pleasure, not for labour. They were seen 
in the same streets, pampered, spirited, and richly 
caparisoned, enjoyiug a state far superior to the 
Negroes, and appearing to look down on the fet- 
tered and burdened wretches they were passing, 
as on beings of an inferior rank in the creation to 
themselves. Some of the Negroes actually seemed 
to envy the caparisons of their fellow brutes, and 
eyed with rs their glittering harness. In 
imitation of this finery, they were fond of thrums 
of many-coloured threads ; and I saw one creature, 
who supported the squalid rag that wrapped his 
waist by a suspender of gaudy worsted, which he 
turned every moment to oak at, on his naked 
shoulder. The greatest number, however, were 
as unconscious of any covering for use or orna- 
ment as a pig or an ass.”—Vol I. p. 134, 


In the following extract Mr. Walsh con- 
templates the Negro population under a 
different aspect. 


“ We were attracted by the sound of military 
music, and found it proceeded from a regiment 
drawn up in one of the streets. Their colonel had 
just died, and they attended to form a processiun 
to celebrate his obsequies. They were all of 
different shades of black, but the majority were 
Negroes. Their equipment was excellent; the 
wore dark jackets, white pantaloons, and blac 
leather caps and belts, all of which, with their 
arms, were in high order. Their band produced 


sweet and agreeable music, of the leader's 


composition, and they went through some evo- 
lutions with regularity and dexterity. 

“ Our attention was next attracted by Negro 
men and women bearing about a variety of articles 
for sale; some in baskets, some on ards and 
cases on their heads. They belonged to a class of 
small shopkeepers, many of whom. vend their 
wares at home, but the greater number send them 
about in this way as in itinerant shops. A few 
of these people were still in a state of bondage, 
and brought a certain sum every evening to their 
owners, as the produce of their dailylabour. But 
a large ao cage I was informed, were free, and 
exercised this little calling on their own account. 


They were all very neat and clean in their persons, 
and had a decorum and sense of respectability about 
them, superior to whites of the same class and 
calling. All their articles were good in their 
kind, and neatly kept, and they sold them with 
simplicity and confidence, neither wishing to take 


advantage of others, nor suspecting that it would 
be taken of themselves. ‘ 

“ It soon began to grow dark, and I was attracted 
by a number of persons bearing large lighted wax 
tapers, like torches, gathering before a house. As 


m | pe by, one was put into my hand, by a man 
wh 


o seemed in some authority, and I was re- 
quested to fall into the procession that was form- 
ing. It was the preparation for a funeral, and 
on such occasions, I learned that they always 
request the attendance of a passing stranger, and 
feel hurt if they are refused. I joined the party, 
and proceeded with them to a neighbouring church. 
When we entered we ranged ourselves on each 
side of a platform which stood near the choir, on 
which was laid an open coffin covered with pink 
silk and gold borders. The faneral service was 
chanted by a choir of priests, one of whom was a 
Negro, a large comely man, whose jet-black visage 
formed a strong and striking contrast to his white 
vestments. He seemed to perform his part with a 
decorum and sense’ of solemnity, which I did not 
observe in his brethren. After scattering flowers 
on the coffin, and fumigating it with incense, the 
retired, the procession dispersed, and we return 
on board.”—Vol. I. pp. 137—140. 


On these different views of Negro popu- 
lation Mr. Walsh makes the following 
judicious reflections :— 


“1 had been but a few hours on shore, for the 
first time, and I saw an African Negro under four 
aspects of society ; and it appeared to me, that in 
every one his character depended on the state in 
which he was placed, and the estimation in which 
he was held. As a despised slave be was far 
lower than other animals of burden which sur- 
rounded him; more miserable in his look, more 
revolting in his nakedness, more distorted in his 
person, and apparently more deficient in intellect, 
than the horses and mules that passed him by. 
Advanced to the grade of a soldier, he was clean 
and neat in his person, amenable to discipline, 
expert at his exercises, and showed the port and 
being of a white man similarly placed, As a 
citizen, he was remarkable for the respectability 
of his appearance, and the decorum of his manners 
in the rank assigned him; and as a priest, stand- 
ing in the house of God, appointed to instruct 
society on their most important interests, and in a 
grade in which moral and intellectual fitness is 
required, and a certain degree of superiority is 
expected, he seemed even more devout in his im- 
aggencre and more correct in his manners, than 

is white associates. I came, therefore, to the 
irresistible conclusion in my mind, that colour 
was an accident affecting the surface of a man, 
and having no more te do with his qualities than 
his clothes—that God had equally created an 
African in the image of his person, and equally 
att him an immortal soul ; and that an European 

ad no pretext but his own cupidity, for impiously 
thrusting his fellow-man from that rank in the 
creation which the —— had assigned him, 
and degrading him below the lot of the brute beasts 
that perish.”—Vol. I. _p. 141. 


Of this first volume a considerable por- 
tion is devoted to the origin, progress, and 
vicissitudes of the late revolution. From 
this eventful history, many interesting inci- 
dents and anecdotes might be selected, but 
articles more immediately characteristic of 
the country and people have a prior claim. 
The ceremonials connected with a young 
Jady’s taking the veil, the author thus de- 
scribes :— 

** The young lady about to be professed was the 
daughter of one of the rich proprietors of a sugar 
plantation, who are generally the most opulent 


people in the —F Her name was Maria Luzia, 
aged twenty-two. She resolved to take the veil 
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entirely against t!.e wishes of her friends, who 
were anxious to establish her respectably in life, 
in a rank to which her expectations entitled her ; 
but she resisted the attractions, and voluntarily 
renounced the world iu the prime of youth, a 
possessed of considerable beauty and fortune. 

“The novice professes in two ways, either 
behind the grating or by advancing up the church 
to the altar. ‘The former mode is the rule of this 
convent. The archpresbyter appeared with the 
bishop, attended by other clergy, at the altar ; 
and at the same time the nuns entered their apart- 
ment below the grating. The archpresbyter then 
advancing down the aisle to the grating, applied 
himself to the wicket, and said,— Prudent virgin, 
trim your + behold your spouse approaches ; 
come forth and meet him.” The novice hearing the 
voice of the archpresbyter, lighted a torch which 
she held in her hand, and, accompanied by two 
nans already professed, advanced to the wicket, 
while the bishop in his robes at the same time 
«pproached from the altar, with his mitre and 
crozier, and sat on the low throne placed before it. 
The archpresbyter then said: * Most reverend 
father, our holy mother the church demands that 

ou shoula bless this virgin, and espouse her to our 

ord Jesus Christ the Son of God.? The bishop 
demanded— Is she worthy?” The archpresbyter 
replied— As far as human frailty permits me to 
know, I believe and certify that she is worthy.’ 
The bishop then turned to the congregation, and 
said with a loud voice, ‘God and our Saviour 
aiding, we have chosen this present virgin to bless 
and consecrate her as the spouse of Christ. The 
archpresbyter now chanted Veni—‘ come,’ and 
the virgin advanced to him singing, ‘ And now I 
follow with my whole heart.’ She then came for- 
ward between her and knelt at the 
aperture before the bishop. 

“She seemed very lovely, with dn unusually 
sweet, gentle, and pensive countegance. She did 
not look particularly or deeply affected ; but when 
she sang her responses, there was somethin 
exceedingly mournful in the soft, tremulous, an 
timid tones of her voice. The bishop now exhorted 
her to make a public profession of her vows before 
the congregation, and said,—* Will you persevere 
in your of holy She blushed 
deeply: and with a downcast look, lowly but 
firmly answered, ‘I will. He again said, more 
distinctly, ‘Do you promise to preserve it,’ and 
she replied more emphatically, ‘I do promise.’ 
The bishop then said, ‘ Thanks be to God,’ and she 
bent forward, and reverently kissed his hand, 
while he asked her, ‘ Will you now be blessed and 
consecrated ? She replied, ‘OI wish it.’ 

“The habiliments in which she was hereafter 
to be clothed, were brought forward, and were 
sanctified by the aspersion of holy water: then 
followed several prayers to God, that,‘ As he had 
blessed the garments of Aaron, with ointment 
which flowed from his head to his beard, so he 
would now bless the garment of his servant with 
the dew of his benediction. When the garment 
was thus aspersed and blessed, the girl retired 
with it; and having laid aside the dress in which 
she had appeared, she returned arrayed in her 
new attire, except her veil. A gold ring was next 
provided, and consecrated with a prayer, that she 
who wore it ‘ might be fortified with celestial vir- 
tue, to preserve a pure faith, and incorrupt fidelity 
to her eer Jesus Christ.’ He last took the 
veil, and her female attendants having uncovered 
her head, he threw it over her, so that it fell on 
her shoulders and bosom, and said ‘ Receive this 
sacred veil, under the shadow of which you may 
learn to despise the world, and submit yourself 
truly, and with all humility of health, to your 
spouse :’ to which she sanga response, in a very 
sweet, soft, and touching voice :—* He hath placed 
this veil before my face, that I should see no other 
lover but himself. 

“The bishop now kindly took her hand, and 
held it while the following hymn was chanted by 
the choir with great harmony: ‘ Beloved spouse, 
come—the winter is passed—the turtle sings, and 
the blooming vines are redolent of summer,’ 
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“ A crown, a necklace, and other female orna- 
ments, were nowtaken by the bishop, and sepa- 
rately blessed ; and the girl bending forward, he 
placed them on her head and neck, praying that 
she might be thought worthy to be enrolled into 
the society of the hundred’ and forty thousand 
virgins, who preserved their chastity, and did not 
mix with the society of impure women.” 

‘“* Last of all he placed the ring on the middle 
finger of her right hand, and solemnly said: ‘I 
marry you to Jesus Christ, who will beneeforth be 
your protector. Receive this ring, as a pledge of 

‘our faith, that you may be called the spouse of 
jod.’ She fell on her knees and sung, ‘ I am mar- 
ried to Him whom angels serve, whose beauty the 
sun and moon admire :’ then rising, and showing 
with exultation her right band, she said emphati- 
cally, as if to impress it on the congregation, ‘ M 
Lord has wedded me with this ring, and decorate 
me with a crown as his spouse. I here renounce 
and despise all earthly ornaments for his sake, 
whom alone JI see, whom alone | love, in whom 
alone I trust, and to whom alone I give all my 
affections. My heart hath uttered a — word ; 
I speak of the deed I have done for my king.” 

** Having thus renounced all earthly attachments, 
and laid aside all objects of human affection, she 
stood before the congregation, dressed in her 
wedding robes, the garb of her celestial spouse. 
The bishop then pronounced a geueral benedic- 
tion, and returned up to the altar ; while the nun 
professed, was borne off between her friends, with 
tapers lighting and garlands waving. The curtain 
was then drawn, and the ceremony ended.”—Vol. I. 
pp- 351—357. 

While these solemnities were being trans- 
acted, Mr. W. informs us, that on the out- 
side of the church was a crowd of blacks 
and mulattos, shouting, laughing, and 
hallooing during the whole service; and 
discharging squibs and crackers, which 
were distinctly seen and heard by the whole 
congregation. Nor did the people inside 
regard it as a thing of any interest; but on 
this, as on other occasions of ceremonial 
observances, the Brazilians seemed to have 
lost all impression of sanctity, many among 
them laughing and joking with an unbe- 
coming levity. 

In another place Mr. Walsh observes as 
follows :— 

“It appears to me that the Brazilians are 
losing much of their respect for saints’ days and 
cer ial pr ions, but that they still retain a 
deep impression of rational piety ; and while they 
are attached to the éssential parts of their own 
doctrine and discipline are almost entirely free 
from bigotry and intolerance towards those who 
differ from them. I have heard some of the clergy 
complain, that infidel opinions were making 2 
rapid progress among them, and so perhaps they 
are among a very small class of anarchists, such 
as are to be found in all revolutionary times, but 
as far as I have seen, the great body of the people 
are zealously attached to their religion, and are 
every day beginning to entertain more rational 
and enlightened views on the subject.”—Vol. I. 


p. 383, 

The facilities for education Mr. Walsh 
represents as very great, so that the church, 
army, and navy are filled with officers taken 
frequently from the humble walks in life, 
and that no idea of rank or family is con- 
nected with an elevated station in either 
service. Personal conduct is the only 


| source of genuine respectability. 
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Of funeral parade the people are re- 
markably fond, and their expense on these 
occasions frequently exceeds their means. 
To gratify this desire, and yet to limit the 
expense, the. Misericordia keep and let 
out splendid coffins for hire. In one of 
these the body is carried to the grave, 
where it is deposited naked, or sewed up 
in a cloth, and the coffin is sent back and 
hired for another corpse, This practice 
creates a considerable revenue to these 
religious traders. 

The diseases a among the Bra- 
zilians, Mr. Walsh paints in frightful 
colours, representing them as both loath- 
some and contagious. Several of them 
are peculiar to the country, but their cha- 
racter is almost too revolting to be tran- 
scribed. On one that is singular in its 
nature, and less offensive than many others, 


he thus speaks, 


“T constantly met people in the streets, of all 
colours, who seemed searcely able to walk, from 
the immense tumours which they carried. Their 
dress is generally enlarged into the form of a sack, 
in which the protuberance is deposited. The 
most extraordinary, and almost preternatural 
example of this kind, I saw in the hospital of the 
Misericordia. He was a negro, aged about 
twenty-five, without any injury or apparent cause 
to account for it: the tumour began to enlarge, 
and continued, unaccompanied by much distress, 
to extend itself, until it reached the ground. 
When he stood side-ways, the sack projected itself 
like a huge bag as big as the rest of his body, 
before and behind, and when he turned his back 
it was so large as to conceal his legs, though 
they were enormously swelled with elephantiasis, 
and stood like mis-shapen posts when seen at 
each side. From bis hips downward, he presented 
the most extraordinary and unnatural spectacle 
that a human being could be susceptible of ; but 
from his waist upwards, he was muscular and 
well proportioned, and his face healthy and 
comely in a degree unusual in a negro’s coun- 
tenance. He was in other respeets in high health, 
and so full of spirits, that he was always singin 
and dancing. His lower extremities were clad 
in a loose bag of cotton, out of which nothing 
was seen but his feet. In this way be supported, 
without any inconvenience, an excrescence weigh- 
ing more than thirty pounds,—was never absent 
from the negro dances, whieh he always led,— 
and was the merriest and most active attendant in 
the hospital.”—vol. i. p. 412. 


On the trading speculations of English 
merchants, he thus remarks, 


“When this country was first opened to the 
enterprise of foreigners, such was the avidity of 
speculation in England, that every thing was sent 
to Brazil, without the smallest regard to its 
fitness, or adaptation to the climate, or the wants 
of the people who were to purchase them. The 
shops and ware-rooms of Fleet-street and Cheap- 
side were ransacked and swept; and the con- 
sideration was, not what should be sent, but how 
soon could it arrive. Among this ingenious selec- 
tion was a large gupply of warm blankets, warm- 
ing pans to heat them, and, to complete the climax 
of absurdity, skates to enable the Brazilians to 
enjoy wholesome exercise on the ice, in a region 
where a particle of frost,or a flake of snow, was 
never seen.”—vol. i. p. 443. 


Of the custom-house officers, Mr. Walsh 
gives no very flattering account. Their 
137.—voL. x11. 


salaries being very low, they are ex 

to the temptation of taking bribes, which 
they have not fortitude to resist; and the 
higher departments of the revenue-guar- 
dians connive at this cupidity, if they do 
not share the spoil. 

These charges of dishonesty Mr. Walsh, 
however, by no means applies to the Bra- 
zilians in general. On the contrary, he 
views them in a very superior light, in their 
mercantile transactions, and as exhibiting a 
mode of conduct that is worthy of imita- 
tion. Referring to the article of diamonds, 
he observes as follows : 


“Government sometimes sells the diamonds in 
the rough, but people always prefer buying them 
after they have been polished and prepared here, 
as their flaws and imperfections are then better 
seen after this process. They had just at that 
time advertised a lot of £400,000 worth, prepared 
in this place, It seemed to me extraordinary, 
that an establishment, where so much precious 
a oe is exposed, should be as open as a pub- 
ic market, where all comers are allowed to enter 
and walk about, and are suffered, and, indeed 
invited to handle and examine the diamond dur- 
ing the process, without the smallest suspicion or 
interruption.”—vol. i. p. 457. 


The whole population of Rio de Janeiro, 
Mr. Walsh estimates at about 150,000 
souls, of whom two-thirds are blacks. 
This blaek population has greatly increased 
during late years, from an assurance that 
but a short time longer would be allowed 
by government for the introduction of 
slaves. In the year 1828, forty-five thou- 
sand were imported into this place alone. 
Speaking of the domestic condition of this 
degraded race, he observes that, 


“A slave isa human being whose accommo- 
dation is never thought of. A bed or a blanket, 
much less a sleeping-room, is out of the question. 
Sometimes when he is inclined to indulgence, he 
procures for himself an old mat, which he lays 
any where; but generally the poor creatures 
throw themselves down on the floor of the hall, 
kitchen, or outhouse, or, if the weather be cold, 
lie close to, or onthe top of each other, to kee 
themselves warm, as you have often seen blac 
pi s in a distillery-yard. In passing a 

all, I have observed them coiled up at the foot 
of the stairs like dogs, and have often mistaken 
them for sueb.”—vol. i. p, 464. 


Vows on all emergencies they are ever 
forward to make; and, when made, they 
rarely fail to fulfil them. 


“The Brazilians, in any difficulty or danger, 
make vows to perform certain acts, in token of 
their gratitude to Providence, if they are extri- 
cated. These vows they religiously keep, and they 
are sometimes productive of great unhappiness. 
The patrona, or master of a boat, in which I used 
to cross the bay, was a remarkably good-looking 
man. He was once overtaken by a storm in the 
same place, and made asolemn vow, that if he 
reached.the shore, he would marry the first dis- 
engaged woman he met. He faithfully kept bis 
word ; connected himself with a person he knew 
nothing about, who proved to be a vile character, _ 
and his domestic comforts are for ever im- 
bittered,” vol. i. p. 471. 
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The barbers of Rio de Janeiro are thus 
described,— 


“The avocations of barbers are very various. 
They vend and prepare tortoiseshell to make 
combs. They bleed and draw teeth as usual ; and, 
so far, are only employed in business connected 
with their calling, as barber-surgeons. But 
besides that, they exclusively mend silk stockings, 
and are remarkable for the neatness with which 
they vamp them. I never passed a barber's shop 
that Ldid not see him, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, witha black silk stocking drawn on one 
arm, and his other employed in mending it. They 
are, besides this, the musicians of the country, 
and are hired also to play at church-doors during 
festivals. All the persons who compose the bands 
on these occasions are barbers. Thus the re- 
mains of those customs, which have entirely gone 
out of Europe, still linger in America among the 
descendants of those who originally brought them 
over.”—vol. i. p. 473. 


Of the order and decent respect paid to 
= morals, Mr. Walsh speaks very 
favourably. Having noticed the charities 
by which the aged and infirm are sup- 
ported, he thus proceeds : 


“It is also much to be commended, that no 
women of bad character are ever seen in the streets 
either by day or night, so as to be known as such. 
The decency and decorum of this large town, in 
this respect, are particularly striking to those who 
have been accustomed to the awful display of 
licentiousness, which besets them in the streets 
and public places of Paris and London. 

“ Opposite the Misericordia is the foundling 
hospital, where allthe poor exposed children are 
received without question or inquiry. There 
stands below, about the middle of the edifice, a 
semicircular box like that which formerly stood at 
the gate of the foundling hospital in Dublin, called 
the Cradle. On pulling a bell beside it, this is 
thrust out, the child is deposited, and the cradle is 
drawn in, without any question asked. ‘Twice in 
the year people come to select them, and receive a 
considerable fee with them.”—p. 474. 


The police officers in Rio Mr. Walsh 
represents as a dishonour to their profession. 
He tells us that 

“ They are not distinguished either for tempe- 
rance or proper conduct, and they are the only 
natives I ever saw drunk. If an outrage is com- 
mitted, they seize not the man who perpetrated it, 
who generally has time to escape, but the person 
they find nearest the spot, who is accidentally 
passing.”—p. 489. 

Happily for the people of Rio, on every 
Saturday morning a public levee is held, 
when the humblest individual in society 
may have access to the emperor in person. 
The only qualification required for admis- 
sion is, that the applicant shali come with a 
cocked hat. Here he has an opportunity 
of seeking redress from the throne, and it 
rarely occurs that an pa is made in vain. 
The necessity of such a tribunal may be 
gathered from the following passage :— 

“The judges have but a small stipend of about 
three hundred milreis, and they expend an income 
of ten thousand ; the difference is made up by the 
most notorious and more gees bribery, in which 


there is no delicacy used, and little concealment 
racticed. A respectable merchant informed me, 


ne had just gained an important but hopeless suit, 
by bribing the judge who tried it with an English 
carriage, and he was not ashamed to drive about 


in this public proof of his eorruption.”—Vol. L. 
p. 487. 


Of the Negro butchers conveying animal 
food from the slaughterhouse to the sham- 
bles, the description is by no means in- 
viting. 

“The most disagreeable spectacle I have ever 

witnessed, is one of those Negro butchers, with a 
greasy rag round his waist, and his naked body 
covered with blood and gore, perspiring under a 
raw carcass. This Coral (or open space where 
cattle are brought to be slaughtered,)is not far 
from the public gardens, and situate on a delight- 
ful walk along the sea shore ; but the sight and 
smell of every thing about it are so offensive, 
that few venture to pass it. The beef is some- 
times cut into long flakes and dried, and in that 
state called carne secco. When hanging in vendas 
it looks like hides of leather. 
* “ Mutton is never seen in the markets of Rio. 
It is a meat to which the Brazilians seem to have 
as great a prejudice, as the Jews to pork. When 
sheep were first imported into South America, in 
the temperate southern regions, they extensively 
multiplied, and became wild; but in Brazil they 
greatly deteriorated. ‘The wool lost its fleeciness, 
and became stiff and wiry, like the hair of old 
goats. How far this unnatural change might have 
affected the people, I cannot say; but they do not 
eat sheep, and will not rear them. ‘Towards the 
Rio de 4 Plata, on the spacious plains, where 
they have greatly increased, | have been informed 
they apply them to an extraordinary use. Fuel is 
very scarce, and mutton very plentiful, so they 
throw sheep into the kilns as a material to burn 
bricks. It was eames A not unusual to drive 
sheep alive into a lime-kiln, but an edict was made 
against this cruel practice, which is still in force.” 
—Vol. p. 508. 


Having given the above copious ex- 
tracts from this interesting work, we must, 
for the present, take our leave of the author, 
and his entertaining and intelligent notices. 
Hitherto our observations and selections 
have been confined to the first volume, but 
it is not our intention to pass by the second 
in silence. This also is replete with valua~ 
ble materials, and from its pages we hope 
to extract many pleasing articles for our 
ensuing number. So far as our limits will 
allow, the first volume has been permitted 
to speak for itself; and we feel persuaded 
that an exhibition of its narratives, incidents, 
and anecdotes are sufficiently captivating 
to supersede the necessity of any formal 
recommendation. 


Review.—The Listener. By Caroline 
‘Fry, Author of “The Assistant of 
Education.” _ In two vols.12mo. pp. 
365—344. Nisbet, London, 1830. 


Tats is an excellent title, not merely to 
catch the’ reader’s eye, but also to commu- 
nicate the writer’s design, and briefly to 
give an accurate idea of the volumes. 
They contain a series of papers, about fifty 
in number, written in a pleasing and ani- 
mated strain, on subjects diversified in their 


nature, and miscellaneous in their’ bearing, 
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but in their great outline all participating 
in one common character. 

In reference to personal application, there 
can be little doubt that these sketches, tales, 


and narratives, are fictitious ; but they are - 


true to nature, and can easily find among 
the various classes of society, a just appro- 
priation. They evince much observation on 
passing events, and daily exhibitions of 
conduct, and inculcate valuable ‘lessons, 
without being exposed to the charge of acri- 
mony. The characters’ delineated are ga- 
thered from diversified walks of life, the 
follies and inconsistencies of which are de- 
scribed with a powerful hand.’ Sometimes 
the vices which deform, and the virtues 
which embellish human nature, are dis- 
played in striking contrast, but the aims of 
all are in perfect unison; and the morals 
every where inculcated, are too conspicuous 
to be either overlooked or misunderstood. 
The principles on which these papers are 
founded, are sterling in all their branches ; 
and it is only from their not being duly 
considered, and reduced to practice, that 
their benefits are not more generally expe- 
rienced. 

The evils which Mrs. Fry reprehends, 
are not always taken from the lowest grades 
of our population, but frequently deduced 
from the middling classes, and the more 
exalted ranks in society. In many cases, 
folly is detected among persons, and in 
families, where virtue appears to be cher- 
ished, and the fair authoress seems to have 
discovered the art of tearing off the disguise 
without lacerating the muscles, or punc- 
turing the skin. Her Listener has found 
his way into the secret recesses of retirement, 
and received with fidelity the private opera- 
tion of causes, which, working in obscu- 
rity, produce effects that seem to be anoma- 
lous without appearing base. 

We live in an age which demands light 
reading, and the press teems with an abun- 
dant supply that accommodates itself to the 
public taste. Unhappily, too many of 
these publications are little better than lite- 
rary panders for mental depravity, invading 
the territories of virtue, and administering 
opiates which conceal their poison in the 
subtleties of sceptical casuistry. When 
vice once obtains a lodgment in the mind, 
no sophistry is too weak to erect a fortifi- 
cation. 

The Listener is a work of a very differ- 
ent description. Its tales and sketches are 
indeed light and airy ; but they are diver- 
sified with incident, and abound with 
touches, on which modesty may gaze with- 
out a blush. It furnishes all the amuse- 
ment which light reading can impart, but 
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leaves no sting behind to promote future 
inflammation, which frequently festers into 
ulcers, that no human art can cure. 
To the unhallowed passions and depraved 
appetites of human nature, it admunisters 
neither fuel nor food. It invariably advo- 
cates the cause of virtue, and points out 
those secret avenues, through which her 
various enemies seek to break down her 
fences, and usurp her dominion. 

In the military department, when a strong 
citadel is attacked, the assailants advance 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees ; 
but it is the duty of the beseiged to guard 
well the out- , and to watch their 
movements with the most vigilant circum- 
spection. This seems to be the station 
which Mrs. Fry has assumed, and we give 
her credit for being an able and a keen- 
eyed sentinel. She never sleeps at her 
see nor suffers any allurement to detach 

r attention from her charge, and from the 
artifices of her wily foe. To those whom 
she wishes to protect she sounds an alarm, 
and directs their eyes to such parts of the 
fortress as past observation has discovered 
to be vulnerable. 

But while the style is sprightly, the cha- 
racters faithfully delineated, and the 
whole is rendered attractive by incident 
and diversity, the Listener has a still higher 
claim to public attention. It embodies 
much valuable reflection, and unravels 
many intricacies which appear in the eco- 
nomy of human life. These reflections are 
always judicious, and sometimes profound. 
The strain, however, never degenerates into 
stiffness and formality, nor does her style 
ever lose its vivacity; on which account the 
reader is never displeased, if not always 
convinced. 

The Listener is a work calculated for the 
meridian of 1830, not to pamper its vicious 
cravings, but to detect its errors, and 
reform its pernicioys habits. We wish it 
an extensive circulation, from a full con- 
viction. of its intrinsic worth, and shall be 
glad to hail works of a similar description 
from the same observant eye, reflective 
mind, and able hand. 


Review.— The Cabinet Cyclopedia, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
LL.D. &c. Mechanics. By Captain © 
Henry Kater, V. Pres. R.S. 12mo. 
pp- 342. Longman, London. 1830. 


Tus volume, which enters the important 
region of natural philosophy, is in every 
respect worthy of its predecessors, the cha- 
racters of which we have had several 
occasions to notice in our preceding num- 
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bers. The subject of which it treats is 
matter ; first in its essential and relative 

perties, and secondly in its various ca- 
pabilities, gravitating power, and diversities 
of motion. Under these general character- 
istics, numerous mechanical principles are 
arranged, and from their simple and com- 
bined operation we are furnished with 
phenomena highly entertaining, and even 
astonishing .to an intelligent mind. The 
advantage, however, to be derived from 
this volume far exceeds any amusement 
which the perusal may afford. In all its 
parts it is deeply imbued with genuine 
information, applying the principles of 
philosophy to the purposes of trade, ma- 
chinery, and domestic utensils, in language 
but little encumbered with the nomencla- 
ture of science, and therefore easy to be 
understood by all. A few quotations will 
be sufficient to confirm the preceding ob- 
servations. 


“ Thickness of a Soap Bubble.--Newton suc- 
ceeded in determining the thickness of very thin 
laminw of transparent substances, by observing 
the coloars which they reflect. A soap bubble is 
a thin shell of water, and is observed to refiect 
different colours from different parts of its surface. 
Immediately before the bubble bursts, a black spot 
may be observed wear the top. At this part the 
thickness has been proved not to exceed the 
2,500,000th of an inch. 

“ Wings of Insects.—The transparent wings of 
certain insects are so attenuated in their structure,. 
that 50,000 of them placed over each other would 
not form a pile a quarter of an inch in height. 

“ Gilding of Embroidery —Extreme Divisibility 
of Matter.—In the manufacture of embroidery it 
is necessary to obtain very fine gilt silver threads. 
‘fo accomplish this, a cylindrical bar of silver, 
weighing ounces, is covered with about two 
ounces of gold. This gilt bar is then wire-drawn, 
as in the first example, until it is reduced to a 
thread so fine that 3400 feet of it weigh less than 
an ounce, The wire is then flattened by passing 
it between rollers under a severe pressure, a 
process which increases its length, so that about 
4000 feet shall weigh one ounce. Hence, one foot 
will weigh the 4000th part of an ounce. ‘The pro- 
portion of the gold to the silver in the original 
bar was that of 2 to 360, or 1 to 180. Since the 
same proportion is preserved after the bar has 
been wire-drawn, it follows that the quantity of 
gold which covers one foot of the fine wire is the 
180th part of the 4000tb of an ounce ; that is, 
the 720,000th part of an ounce. 

“* The quantity of gold which covers one inch of 
this wire will be twelve times less than that which 
covers one foot. Hence, this quantity will be the 
8,640,000th part of an ounee. If this inch be again 
divided into 100 equal parts, every part will be 
distinctly visible without the aid of microscopes. 
The gold which covers this small but visible por- 
tion is the 864,000,000th part of an ounce. But we 
may —— even further ; this portion of the wire 
may be viewed by a microscope which magnifies 
500 times, so that the 500th part of it will thus be- 
come visible. In this manner, therefore, an ounce 
of gold may be divided into 432,000,000,000 parts. 
Each of these parts will possess all the characters 
and qualities which are found in the largest masses 
of the metal. It retains its solidity, texture, and 
colour ; it resists the same agents, and enters into 
combination with the same substances. If the gilt 
wire be dipped in nitric acid, the silver within the 
coating will be dissolved, but the. hollow tube of 
gold which surrounded it will still cohere and 
remain suspended.”—p, H. 


“ To remove a Tight Stopper. a Decanter. 
=It frequently happens that the stopper of a glass 
bottle or decanter becomes fixed in its place so 
firmly, that the exertion of force sufficient to with- 
draw it would endanger the vessel. In this case, 
if a cloth wetted with hot water be applied to the 
neck of the bottle, the glass will expand, and the 
neck will be enlarged, so as to allow the stopper to 
be easily withdrawn.”—p. 21. 


Review.— Fitz of Fitz-Ford, a Legend 
of Devon. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 
“ De Foiz,” “The White Hoods,” 
“The Protestant,” &c. in three Vols, 
12mo. pp. 268—264—299. Smith, 
Elder, § Co. London, 1830. 


TaeERE can be no question, that of these 
volumes, a considerable portion is fictitious. 
It must however be admitted, that in many 
respects the foundation is laid in truth, that 
much of what may be deemed imaginary, 
claims tradition as its parent, and that 
there was’ a period, when what now 
appears romantic and marvellous, was 
received as indisputable fact, Every 
reader knows, that monasteries, priories, 
abbeys, and nunneries, were the hot-beds 
in which romantic stories were generated, 
nurtured, and reared to frightful maturity ; 
and whenever these gloomy cloisters im- 
= their history, we always expect won- 
ers, arising from the former inhabitants, 
from their mouldering ruins, or from the 
visitations of unearthly beings. At the 
announcement of a monastic tale, expec- 
tation stands on tiptoe, and nothing but 
what astounds and amazes can prevent 
disappointment. 

e introductory pages of the first 
volume lead us through the venerable 
ruins of Tavistock Abbey, and as we walk 
along among its crumbling monuments, 
and glance at the fading memorials of its 
former greatness, as they now appear, we 
gather up the fragments of its origin and 
ancient history, and thus become prepared 
for the incidents and events about to be 
detailed. 

Closely connected in history with this 
once celebrated abbey, and contiguous to 
it in situation, stand some remnants of 
Fitzford, on which this legend is founded. 
This was formerly a baronial mansion, 
inhabited by a family named Fitz, whose 
name diffused influence, frequently asso- 
ciated with terror, throughout the surround 
ing country. 

“ The tale of Fitzford,” Mrs. Bray assures us, 
“ is founded in truth.”"—“ By the side of the new 
road leading from Tavistock to Plymouth, stand 
the ruins of the gateway of Fitzford, which 
excepting an old barn, is all that now remains of 
the mansion and offices of the family of Fitz. 


This gateway is spacious, and the label ornaments 
of ite architecture, proclaim it to be a structure 
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of the time of Henry the Seventh. Sach portions 
of the carving as appear throngh the ivy with 
which it is am y hung, are well sculptured; and 
the whole might form an interesting subject 
for the pencil of a Harding or a Prout. The 
ancient mansion of Fitzford, that once ‘stood in 
an open court beyond this gatehouse, was man 
years since pulled down, and the materials us 
to —_— the present market-bouse in the town.” 
=p. 10, 

Anxious to avoid the imputation of 
imposing fiction on her readers, in the 
garb of reality, Mrs. Bray leads us to the 
source of her information, and, without 
vouching for the truth of the tradition, gives 
the following account of the manner in which 
the MS. of the legend came into her hands. 


“It was during a summer evening, when, in 
company with Mr. B——, I first visited the 
ruined gateway, now the only remaining vestige 
of the mansion of the house of Fitzford. As we 
passed along, my friend related various anecdotes 
respecting the place; but he more particularly 
drew my attention to Fitzford, as he told me that 
tradition had peopled even the solitary gateway, 
now in ruins, with the restless spirits of the 
invisible world ; that! strange forms were said to 
be there seen: and that one of these was of a 
truly German character; since a Lady Howard, 
famed in her lifetime for some great offence, was 
now nightly doomed, as a fearful penance, to 
follow her hound, that was compelled to run from 
Fitzford to Oakhampton-Park, between midnight 
and cockcrowing, and to return] with a single 
blade of grass in its mouth; a punishment from 
which neither the mistress nor the hound could 
be released till every blade was consumed. My 
friend then told me that there were other and 
more probable traditions, supported by the evi- 
dence of history, connected with this gateway, 
which in early life had much interested his ima- 
gination. My curiosity was strongly excited ; 
and, whilst viewing the only vestige of their once 
magnificent dwelling, it may be supposed that I 
listened with deep interest to the few, but re- 
markable facts he related to me of the family of 
Fitz. He also told me that, having, at one period 
of his life, the idea of writing a history of his 
native town, with some account of its local anti- 
quities, and the delightful scenery of the neigh. 
bourhood, he had made some memoranda of the 
interesting traditions of the place, as well as 
collected materials of a more historical descrip- 
tion, On our return from Fitzford, be placed the 
manuscript in my hands.”—-p. 12: 


Furnished with these materials, and 
assisted by the surrounding scenery of 
Dartmoor, Mrs. Bray proceeds to erect a 
fabric which she has contrived to render 
very interesting. 

In its general character Fitz of Fitzford 
isa tale of horror; and most of its inci- 
dents are of a painful description. Among 
these, as stated in a contemporary review 
of this work, the principal tradition, though 
truly awful, but not the less probable on 
this account, is that of an English judge, 
who sentenced his daughter to be burnt for 
the murder of her husband. Perhaps it is 
not known to all our readers, that this 
crime is considered in our law books to be 
one of the deepest atrocity. It is deno- 
minated petty treason : as being similar in 
character, though inferior in 
degree, to that of high treason: the 


husband being lord of his house or castle, 
an attempt upon his life by his only liege 
subject, his wife, was considered by our 
learned ancestors, who advocated most 
stubbornly the rights of man, as savouring 
strongly of an offence against sovereign 
authority. 

The punishment was as horrible as the 
crime was deemed atrocious. The culprit 
was to be suspended by the neck from the 
top of an upright stake, at the bottom of 
which a bundle of faggots was lighted up, 
so as to inflict at once the double agony of 
strangling and —- The progress of 
humanity, without detracting from the 
apparent horror, has diminished the actual 
cruelty of the execution, by completing the 
former part of the sentence before the latter 
is put in operation. This punishment was: 
inflicted, for the last time in Ireland, within 
half a century of the —— day, on a 
criminal in Dublin, on the spot in Baggot- 
street, where public executions used to be 
inflicted before the progress of improve- 
ment launched the culprit into.eternity more 
scientifically through the. agency of the 
spring-bolt and the drop. 


A tale founded on sucha heart-rending, 


incident, must possess some claims on our 
attention. 
said to have taken place during the reign, 
of Elizabeth, a period of much excitement, 
and several historical particulars of the 
most striking event of that period, the 
captivity of the unfortunate Maury Queen of. 
Scotland, are interwoven into the narrative, 
of domestic transactions. 

Much attention is paid to the description. 
of the natural scenery of Devonshire, and 
to its local customs. Perhaps, indeed, the 
author may be accused of expatiating too 
largely on these embellishments. Scenic, 
descriptions, though highly grateful when. 
slightly touched by a master-hand, are 
apt to weary when the writer endeavours. 
to infuse into the narration all the varied 
impressions which the first view of those 


displays of the gorgeous majesty of nature . 


cannot fail to excite in a romantic tem- 
rament. 

Throughout these volumes the episodes 
are numerous, and great varieties of cha- 
racter are developed. With some of these, 
daily observation has made us quite fami- 
liar, but many others assume an aspect 
belonging to distant periods, the influence 
of which we have never experienced. For 
habits and manners so foreign, and even’ 
repugnant, to our own, great allowances. 
must be made. Of feudal despotism, 
exercising its power and caprice without 
ny restraining influence, we can scarcely: 


The occurrences selected, are 
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form an adequate conception. On this 
account, numerous incidents, which we 
now suspect to be legendary, may have 
been of actual occurrence, and the victims 
of tyranny may have writhed beneath their 
awful reality. 

The machinery introduced by Mrs. Bray 
works well. The parts harmonize in their 
individual and common movements, and 
all conspire to one general end. To such 
as delight in beholding romance in real 
life, and enjoy the memorials of departed 
ages, these volumes will afford much 
entertainment. But though in its foun- 
dation, and in the more prominent ma- 
terials employed in the _ superstructure, 
history and tradition may give countenance 
to the legend, few will be able to dis- 
tinguish where truth and fiction meet toge- 
ther, to divide the spoil. 


Review.—A Glance at London, Brussels, 
and Paris. By a Provincial Scotsman. 
12mo. pp. 283. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London. 1829. 


Tuis work contains a good share of in- 
formation on little matters of general 
interest and utility. The author is, without 
doubt, a man of observation, and he 
exhibits considerable tact in catching up 
the peculiarities of national character and 
manners. He has not, however, at present, 
become a citizen of the world, nor learnt 
to speak with diffidence and moderation, 
while censuring customs and manners 
which are repugnant to his own. We 
have no inclination to advocate the violation 
of the Sabbath, which he condemns, yet 
we should feel much hesitation in sanc- 
tioning the sweeping anathema, which, from 
observing Sunday amusements in Paris, 
he thus hurls against the French nation. 

‘In surveying, however, for the first time, a 
population of thirty millions, it is a fearful judg- 
ment that charity herself is driven to form, that 
only a few, a very few, shall be saved of such a 
sum from destruction ; the awful majority choos- 
ing deliberately to perish, and pass their long 
eternity far from the smiles of the countenance of 
the Eternal.”—p. 73. 

Notwithstanding the tone of censure just 
gr this volume has much of a local 
and domestic nature to recommend it, as 
will be seen by the subsequent extracts. 

The author thus describes a French 
dinner :— 

“ The dinner was served up in detail, admirably 


cooked, and piping bot every article; which luxury 
our vicinity to the kitchen did insure. There was 


soup made from boiled beef and turkey, with 
toasted bread floating in it ; boiled carrots, and 
other vegetables, were handed round along with it. 
There followed a dish of bouilli, or boiled meat, 
tender and good. There was no lack of bread, 
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which was in loaves, or ratherbricks, of three feet 
long ; which, being put under. the left arm, a lun- 
cheon was whipt off with a knife in the better 
hand ; and vin de Bourgogne, of a light and plea- 
sant flavour, flowed all around. ‘To these viands 
succeeded a dish of fresh mackerel, followed by 
some excellent roasted veal, to say the least, done 
as well as they could serve it up in old England, 
which is no small praise. Some boiled asparagus 
came after this, and other vegetables; a sallad of 
lettuce, and something else, which I forget, dressed 
with a choice sauce ; a course of sweetmeats suc- 
ceeded, and the whole concluded with well-toasted 
cheese, and strong ale of a peculiarly agreeable 
quality. Being a Scotsman, I am not so particular 
about the affairs of the table as our southern 
brethren are wont to be; but I think, onthe whole, 
no South Briton could have condemned the above 
bill of fare; especially as it cost, wine and all, 
only about two shillings sterling a head. Indeed, 
I have no doubt, that, great as the English are in 
all departments of culinary art, the French excel 
even them in what regards that science; from 
plain roast and boiled, up to the occult quint- 
essences of cookery.”—p. 111. 


Of Parisian society and exhibitions the 
author gives the following lively descrip. 
tion :-— 


“ At this time I began to perceive in how much 
greater a degree life is devoted to light amuse- 
ment here than in England ; there is therefore a 
larger demand throughout for trinkets, ornaments, 
prints, pictures, and dress. The multitude of 
print-shops, of booths for millinery, and every thing 
that administers to the vanity of man and woman 
kind, is unequalled,in this metropolis of gaiety. 
Much small business is transacted in the open air ; 
and the banks of the Seine are loaded with almost 
every saleable thing for human accommodation, 
To goto seek for lions, therefore, is needless in 
Paris ; there is as much to amuse, in the corner 
of every street, as may satisfy a stranger for many 
weeks, without aspiring to any more piquant 
diversion. Drinking in novelty, therefore, in 
copious draughts, I looked at the passing myriads 
of strange faces, and sauntered from book-stand to 
print-stall; from that again to a conjuror who 
swallowed four swords at once: I then watched a 
patient fishing-party, or endeavoured to see how 
the washer-women washed in the covered rafts in 
the river; which I soon detected was not in collaps- 
ing with the hand, but in rubbing the linen with a 
soapy brush on a flat piece of board, Crossing by 
the Pont au Change, I deviated towards the centre 
of Paris; and passed through some streets, if such 
they might be called, of a description that sur- 
passed all my former ideas. The hideous dark- 
ness of eight stories mourned over-head; and 
there seemed room for two carriages merely to 
graze each other in passing below. Truly a more 
continuous gloom I never witnessed. Any scene 
of horror, of however deep die and terrible extent, 
— have taken place in this dismal abode.”— 
154. 


Review.—Sketches from Nature. By 
John M‘Diarmid. 12mo. pp. 388. 


Simpkin and Marshall, London. 1830. 


Tats very entertaining volume exhibits the 
animal and the human character in a variety 
of novel and attractive lights. It is divided 
into two parts.. The first chiefly contains 
sketches of natural history, illustrated by an 
appeal to facts, which cannot be perused, 
without exciting a considerable degree of 
interest. The second relates principally to 
man, the variations in whose nature, modes, 


and habits, appear in the lives of several 
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individuals, who have rendered themselves 
remarkable by their adventures, exploits, 
or peculiarities. 

ese sketches, however, are not exclu- 
sively confined either to animals or human 
beings. They occasionally diverge into the 
descriptive region, and introduce us to 
scenery and places, to which either na- 
ture or incidental circumstances have im- 
parted a more than common interest. 
Among these may be noticed, the Mull of 
Galloway, Langholm and its environs, and 
the far-famed Gretna Green. Works of art 
claim also a share of the author’s attention, 
and even sports and pastimes are delineated 
with his pen. 

These subjects taken in the aggregate 
are thirty-five in number. The style is 
lively and vigorous, always wearing a pleas- 
ing aspect, without being disturbed by any 
peculiar strokes of humour, or attempts to 
extort laughter from him who reads, Some 
of the incidents recorded, are in themselves 
of the comic character, but when these 
excite our smiles, it is to the subject, and 
not to the author, that our risible mus- 
cles are indebted for their involuntary relax- 
ation. 

For a large class of readers, who will not 
be instructed unless they can be amused, 
these sketches are admirably adapted. 
Mr. Diarmid seems to have noticed, that 
many who are professedly willing to learn, 
reluctantly submit to the acquirement of 
useful knowledge for its own sake, and that 
unless the book can be set with some attrac- 
tive bait, the angler’s ingenuity will be 
expended in vain. 

e would not, however, be understood 
to insinuate, that Mr. Diarmid has aban- 
doned the path of sober truth, to furnish 
out ideal characters either of animals or 
men. Rather, he has made his selections 
from the variety which reality affords, and 
confined his remarks to their rare and more 
distinguishing features. Hence, multitudes, 
who aim, in the perusal of his book, at 
nothing but amusement, will gather from 
his sketches, some valuable information on 
subjects of which it would be disgraceful 
for any one to be wholly ignorant. 

In a moral point of view, these sketches 
will bear the most rigorous scrutiny. We 
have not found an expression, which the 
most fastidious need be ashamed to own, 
or which, in a mixed company, might not 
with safety be read aloud. To profundity 
of research and scieniific investigations, the 
auiier makes ne pretensions, nor are his 
narrations encumbere<! with long and tedi- 
ous reflections. Observations of this de- 
scription are im general blended with the 
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-subjects of the sketches, 
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incidents, and obviously arise from the 
occurrences detailed. Many of the anec- 
dotes are original, and well worthy of being 
preserved. ey develop, in the various 
liarities which 
will cause them to be long remembered 
from the associations in which they appear. 
On the whole, it is a volume so admirably 
constructed, that he who reads for amuse- 
ment, will insensibly receive instruction, 
while he who seeks information, cannot fail 
to be entertained with the means provided 
for his improvement. 


Review.—A Guide to the Practical 
Reading of the Bible. By William 
Carpenter. 12mo. pp. 298. Holds. 
worth, London, 1830. 


Tarts little volume may be considered as a 
history of the Bible, in miniature; and no 
one who examines its contents can doubt, 
that a vast quantity of very important mat- 
ter occupies its pages. Wtih the various 
subjects which it embodies, Mr. Carpenter 
has been long familiar; and from our 
acquaintance with his more voluminous 
publications, we expected here to find com- 
— as in them we had found detail. 
or have we any occasion to complain of 
disappointment. Of an extended field we 
are favoured with a microscopic view ; but 
all its parts are distinctly visible, and their 
due proportions, and mutual relations to 
each other, are well preserved. 
. In-its general outline, this volume traces 
the English Bible through its numerous 
translations ; suggests observations on the 
reading and study of its parts; and con- 
centrates much argument in favour of its 


| authenticity. To these important topics, 


the author has applied himself with com- 
mendable industry, and both in this, and 
in his larger work, on nearly the same sub- 
jects of investigation, we hail with great 
pleasure, the result of his inquiries and 
researches. Of such assistance as lay with- 
in his reach, Mr. C. has readily availed 
himself, but the work is not destitute of 
originality. 

It is, however, of much less consequence 
in our estimation, to know whether a book 
be original or compiled, than to be con- 
vinced that it contains materials which are 
intrinsically valuable, from what source 
soever they may have been derived. This 
is a point, which, on the present occasion, 
we have fully ascertained, and being satis- 
fied with its sterling character and bene- 
ficial tendency, we feel no hesitation in 
strongly recommending it to our 
as a valuable publication. 
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Review.—1829: A Poem. By Edward 

. W. Cor, author of “ The Opening of 
the Sixth Seal.” 16mo. pp. 124. 
Maunder. London, 1830. 


Tue page of this small volume, which first 
met our sight, was the one containing its dedi- 
cation to the Duke of Wellington ; and such 
was the nausea occasioned by this incipient 
glance, that we felt a strong inclination to 
throw down the book in disgust. What 
events soever of a political nature characterize 
the departed year, we are unacquainted with 
any legislative achievement which renders 
it “eternally illustrious,” unless the ac- 
complishiment of a measure that has proved 
totally abortive in its effects, can confer 
this hyperbolical distinction on the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

The poem itself is philosophical, ethical, 
and satirical ; and exhibits much accuracy 
of observation combined with considerable 
Strength of argument and felicity of allusion. 
The daily increasing claims on our review 
department will not, however, allow ex- 
tended space to so small a volume. An 
extract or two, calculated to convey a just 
idea of its merits, and a few brief notices 
of its general character, must suffice. 

Alluding to the departed year, the author 


says : 


** Time, in his giant march, hath traced one more 
‘Deep footprint on Eternity’s dark shore. 

Touch’d by his hand, ‘mid joy, and care, and strife, 
How many forms have started into life ! 

And, ’neath the mighty shadow of his wing, 

many a once-lov'd one is slumbering : 
Beings on whom the young year smiled so bright, 
Glad eyes, now lock’d in everlasting night,— 
Kind hearts, that dream'd not of their early tomb,— 
Fair eheeks, now mould’ring in the voiceless 


tomb,— 
Old friends, young love, the blessing and the blest,— | 
The wise, the good, have sought their place of rest, 
‘Since first, with hope-crown’d brow and promise 


air, 
Thou didst come down to dweil with us, old year 4 
P- 


While reflecting on the vicissitudes 
which may take place before the lapse of 
another year, the writer feelingly and 
poetically observes :— 


“Oh ; who will say that he will hear again, 

That peal* of mingled pleasantnegs and pain. 

‘There will be sorrow, where is gladness now,— 

A line will be upon the smooth fair brow: 

The social round will feel, not say, that one, 

Perehance the gayest of the gay, is gone. 

Before the hearth will be a vacant chair, 

And she—the beautiful—where is she—where ? 

Woe will have written somewhat on the cheek,— 

‘The strong will feel his late light foot more weak,— 

The old they will have pass’d away; the young,— 

‘An added shade will on their brows be my 

‘The boy will take the vigour of the man,” &c. a 
p. 


\ # Allading (we su to the custom of ringin 
the old year out, year 
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The following instance of harsh transpo- 
sition occurs. 
“ At best with ill enough to grieve for rife,” 


Here 
“ Monosyllables affright the soul ;”— 
* Then all the earth gleams out in the pure vest,”— 


The line below exhibits a gross inele- 
gance of language. 
as you will,’ the chop-fallen husband 

sighs.” 

The description of a modern dandy is 
good, but we have not room for it. e 
poem, as a whole, abounds with beauties 
and defects; but the critic must be of a 
very morbid. temperament who will not 
accept the former as a ransom for the latter. 
In a second edition we beg to recommend 
a revision—more especially-—of the punc- 
tuation. 


Review.— Writings of the Rev. William 
Lindal, pp. 356—Of John Frith, pp. 
76—and the History of Dr. Robert 
Barnes, pp. 48. 12mo. Nisbet, London. 


Turse three articles are neatly printed and 
elegantly bound up in one volume by the 
Religious Tract iety, to whose exer- 
tions the public have of late been much 
indebted for many valuable publications, 

Of Tindal, the writings are well known ; 
but his translation of the Scriptures, and 
his martyrdom in 1536, will more parti- 
cularly prevent his name from ever being 
forgotten. His writings plainly show that 
he was aman of strong mind, of lively 
imagination, dnd of genuine piety. Being 
universally attached to truth, he promoted 
the Reformation by all the means in his 
power. This raised against hima host of 
enemies amongst the Papal hordes; but 
nothing could damp his zeal, or shake the 
resolution of his spirit. His style is vigor- 
ous and masculine, partaking only in a 
small degree of that quaintness and manu, 
factured antithesis which mark the writers 
of the age in which he lived. 

Of John Frith, the life is both pathetic 
and interesting. of 
Paj rsecutors he might have esca 
wit pute, but he nobly disdained to 
have recourse to expedients which his con- 
science disapproved. He therefore boldly 
appeared before the tribunal which pro- 
nounced his condemnation as a heretic, 
and suffered at the stake, in Smithfield, on — 
the 4th of July, 1533. The manner of his 
death having immortalized his name, has 
given a resurrection to his writings ; 
these, his piety, zeal, patience, and undaunted 
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courage, will cause to be held in continued 
remembrance. 

Dr. Robert Barnes was taught in the 
same schools with Tindal and Frith ; namely, 
first in that of Christ, and secondly in that 
of Popery, to suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
and to seal his adherence to the doctrines 
of the Gospel with his blood. In this 
discipline he proved himself a genuine 
follower of his Lord and Master, and ex- 
pired at the stake in Smithfield, 1541. 

. Of these venerable men of God, the 
writings are collected in this volume, which 
is rendered additionally interesting by the 
memoirs of their lives, and by their con- 
stancy amidst the excruciating agony of 
‘the flames. Independently of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, which these writings 
uniformly inculeate, they delineate, by a 
kind of accident, the characters of those 
monsters in human form, which were 
generated and nurtured by ge fana- 
ticism during that ever memorable period. 

The works of the British Reformers, now 
publishing by the Religious Tract Society, 
will, when completed, enhance the value, 
and ornament the appewrance of every 
Christian library: and rich in theological 
treasure must be that collection of books, 
among which this volume deserves only the 
lowest place. 

— 


Review.— Memoir of the Controversy 
respecting the ‘Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, (1 John v. 7.) including Critical 
Notices of the principal Writers on both 
sides of the Discussion. By Criticus. 
12mo. pp. 260. Holdsworth & Ball, 
London. 1830. 


Every reader acquainted with theology, 
commentaries, and biblical criticism, is 
well aware, that, from the period of the 
Reformation to the present time, the 
authenticity of 1 John v. 7. “There are 
three that bear record’ in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,” 
has been a subject of learned disputation. 
On each side of the question many pious 
and learned men have employed their 
pens, and adduced their arguments; but 
with some few exceptions, neither party has 
been able to convince the other, and, as a 
natural consequence, the legitimacy of the 
text still remains undecided. 

Of this controversy, its progress, and 
advocates, Criticus, in this volume, pro- 
fesses to give the history; but his design 
will best appear in his own words. 

“It is the object of this. historical memoir to 
ages a brief view of this interesting discussion. 
t is not the intention of the author, to bring for- 

136,.—VoL. XII. 


oe 
ward all that has been said on both sides, for 


that would require volumes; bat to notice the 
— points in the debate, the parties who 


ave engaged in it, the subjects into which the’ 


controversy has diverged, and the state in which 
the matter now appears to stand,” —p. 2. 


', Having stated the point at issue, the 
author refers to various ancient manuscripts 
in which the disputed passage either is, or 
is not found, and then selects from the 
writings of numerous learned divines, an 
epitome of the reasons which induced them 
to espouse that side of the question in be- 
half of which their names appear. 

On weighing with impartiality the argu- 
ments advanced on each side, the balance 
most decidedly preponderates against the 
authenticity of the text; though, if an 
interpolation, it is admitted to be of great 
antiquity; nor can it be denied, that many 
plausible reasons may be urged in favour 
of its legitimacy. The objections, however, 
which press against these reasons, appear 
too formidable to be either demolished or 
resisted; and the evidence adduced in 
support of them, and to prove that the 
passage is surreptitious, cannot fail to 
shake the confidence of every reader, who 
calmly surveys the history, progress, and 
present state of the controversy. 

This volume is rendered essentially va- 
luable, by compressing, within a narrow 
compass, the essence of what the various 
—- have advanced on each side, 
and furnishing the reader at one glance 
with a more distinct view than his own 
researches, during several months of close 
eppteeten, and an examination of books 
difficult of access, would be able to 

rocure. 

In estimation of many, the 
ticity of this passage may of more 
importance than it does in that of others. 
The doctrine which it contains can be most 
satisfactorily proved from very numerous 
poms of scripture, which have never 

a disputed. No advantage therefore, 
can be derived from one that is suspected 
of being spurious. But when instead of 
mere suspicion, strong evidence of ille- 
gitimacy appears, it cannot be retained 
without doing a serious injury to the cause 
it was injudiciously intended to serve. 

In this light it has been viewed by 
Criticus, who enters fully into the merits 
of the controversy, and with much tem- 
perance, and fidelity, quotes his authorities, 
and then leaves his readers to draw their 
own conclusions. It is a book, with the 
perusal of which we have been much gra- 
tified ; and to such individuals as feel an 
interest in the’ subject of debate, but who 
have not an opportunity of knowing all 
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that may be advanced on the occasion, it 
will communicate a considerable portion of 
valuable information. 


Review.— Conversations upon Compara- 
tive Chronology and General History, 
from the Creation of the World to the 
Birth of Christ. 12mo. pp. 480. 
Longman, London. 1830. 


A KNow ence of the subjects discussed in 
the present volume, is an — of the 
first importance to the youthful mind, and 
any attempt to simplify the means by which 
it is engrafted on infantile capacities de- 
serves the highest praise. History is the 
key-stone of wisdom, without which the 
expansive arch of human science and 
learning would be little more than a crumb- 
ling ruin. 

The origin of the world, the progress of 
society, the rise and fall of empires, and 
the various grades of rational beings un- 
folded to the student in his regular descent 
along the stream of time, communicate 
such comprehensive ideas of man—of the 
world he inhabits—and of “ that Unseen 
Power which governs all below,” as can 
alone render the theories of science prac- 
tically useful, and the reasonings of phi- 
losophers universal in~ their application. 
They likewise give the mind that tone and 
énergy which fit its possessor to mingle in 
social intercourse with his fellows; and 
afford a powerful stimulus to action, arising 
from the conviction that every man forms 
a part of the vast multitude by whose united 
exertions, under Providence, the mighty 

es of human existence are fulfilled. 

e volume under review embodies all 
the leading events of general history, from 
the creation, to the nativity of Christ ; and 
the catechetical method adopted by the 
author will perhaps recommend it to the 
favour of the young. We are not, how- 
éver, if this instance very favourably dis- 
posed towards the clumsy mode of question 
and answer: it seems to employ consi- 
derably more verbiage than is necessary, 
and to distract that method and regularity 
so essentially necessary to the study of 
history. More information, it is possible, 
may be given, and a greater number of 
facts elicited, in a dialogue than in a con- 
tinuous narrative ; but events and incidents 
will, in the former, be unavoidably isolated, 
and the style will be altogether too digressive. 

As a source of rational amusement the 
present work is unexceptionable ; but as a 
vehicle of sound instruction, it is pérhaps 
amenable to censure. A person may rove 
through an extensive garden, to delight and 


refine his mind by a desultory contempla- 
tion of floral beauty; but if he desires 
any thing beyond the gratification of the 
moment, he will methodize his research, 
and arrange the various florescences in such 
a manner that he may be able to recal 
them to his memory, and discriminate at 
leisure. 

Some lenity is, however, due, from the 
critic to every author. The latter has ma- 
nifold difficulties to encounter in the com- 
pilation of his work ; and, if it be of much 
magnitude, he will himself perceive dis- 
crepancies in his performance, when it is 
perhaps too late to remedy them. The 
fallibility of human opinion should induce 
every censor to speak with moderation ; 
since his own ideas on any particular 
subject may be equally crude with those 
he is disposed to reprehend. The loca- 
lities of the present day, also, have an 
undue and imperceptible influence on the 
judgment; and a condemned volume has 
frequently, after no great length of time, 
become popular and admired. 

It is, however, but just to state, that in 
reference to these ‘“ Conversations,” the 
method is the only ground of objection ; 
and we readily conceive, that there is some 
difference of opinion respecting dialogue. 
When used cum viva voce, there can be no 
question of its utility; but whether a 
written conversation can be generally useful 
will admit a doubt, since the writer cannot 
anticipate all the difficulties which -the 
pupil will have to encounter, and what is a 
sufficient explanation to one child, is ob- 
scure to another, and perfectly unintelligible 
to a third. 

The talent of the author we have not the 
remotest intention of calling in question. 
The work is elegantly written, as the fol- 
lowing brief remarks relative to ancient 
Rome will sufficiently show :— 

“ We have traced the Roman power through all 
its gradations, raisingitself froma nest of wretched 
huts, the hiding place of a horde of wild banditti, 
to a splendid city, boasting its philosophers, states. 
men, and warriors, and —s laws to the whole 
of the known world, at it had now nearly 
reached that point from which we have already 
seen that all glory must necessarily decay. Rome 
only wanted her chief to be crowned with imperial 
dignity, to raise her grandeur to the highest pitch ; 
and this climax of her magnificence was fast ap- 
proaching. Bat, alas! like the princess in the 
Eastern tale, when she had seized the gorgeous 
enchanted diadem, and bound it round her brow, 
it only glittered for a moment ere scorching fires 
darted through her brain, and she sank a victim to 
her own inordinate vanity and ambition. Such 
was the destiny of Rome: unwarned by the fate 
of her once brilliant rivals, Greece and Carthage, 
and unconscious of her danger, she plunged into the 
abyss ; and, like them, was doomed soon to become 
the mere ghost of her former self.”—p. 424. 

“ We are generally apt to view ancient Rome 
through a faise medium ; for the eloquence of her 
poets and historians so completely intoxicates the 
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imagination and bewilders the judgment, that we 
tind we cannot censure what they praise. ‘Their 
diction is also now sanctioned by the authority of 
time ; and as very few condescend to take the 
trouble of judging for themselves, their opinious 


have passed currently through the world, and have. 


been often adopted without the slightest exami- 
nation.”—p. 464, 


In some respects the style of these 
“Conversations” may be too refined for 
the youthful capacity. They will, how- 
ever, be useful in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, and they present many attractions 
for the adult reader. 


Review.—A Topographical and Histo- 
-. rical Account of Wainfleet, 5c. in the 
County of Lincoln. By Edmund Old- 
field. 8vo. pp. 370. Longman. London. 

1829. 

-Tu1s book is interesting principally to the 
antiquarian, yet, being a work of high 
authority, it is entitled, for occasional refe- 
rence, to a place in every extensive library. 
We are not very solicitous to know whether 
a nondescript piece of copper is a coin of 
the Claudian era, or an old halfpenny that 
had been dipped in vitriol, and deposited 
in the vicinage of some feudal ruin by a 
mischievous schoolboy. Perhaps this in- 
difference to the study of antiquities may 
be traced to the following fact.—Some 
time since, in a neighbourhood where 
Roman remains had recently been disco- 
vered, curiosity leading one of our fraternity 
to visit the hallowed spot, he was shewn, 
amongst other things, an uncouthly shaped 
vessel containing an acid fluid ; this, it was 
said, had been found in an oven, under a 
layer of tesselle, and no doubt was enter- 
tained of its great age. Sage speculations 
were afloat for some days, till, unfortu- 
nately, the woman of the house caught sight 
of the relic, and instantly claimed it, as a 
bottle of gooseberry vinegar deposited in 
the oven by her own hands. 

Whilst glancing over this volume, we 
were much amused with the quaint epi- 
ba and interesting fragments of history, 
which lie dispersed through it. Some of 
these are extracted for the reader’s entertain- 
ment. 

In the church of Burgh, a small market- 
town four miles from Wainfleet, is the fol- 
lowing inscription in Latin hexameters, on 
a plate of brass :— 


Who lies here? Leonard Palmer, Gentleman. 
was his dear wife ? Catherine. 
Who his heir? Christopher, (to whom Anne was 
married.) 
Who his other son? Robert. 
How many daughters had he ? Three, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Helen. 
Do they survive ? They do. 


“Do you inquire where the soul of the deceased is ? 


Doubtless it has sought the stars.”—p. 914. 


The following, taken from Addlethorpe 
Church, is perhaps as beautiful, as the one 
just cited-is quaint and ludicrous. 


“* Let not this marble bound the inspector's eye, 

Here sleeps his dust, but not his memory : 

Stones may preserve his namie, but still there rests 

More lasting tombs in the survivor's breasts, 

The sacred actions of men good and just. 

Ever send forth sweet savour from the dust,” 167 
p- . 


Speaking of the church of Braytoft, the 
author says,— 


* Above the arch which opens into the chancel, 
is a painting, representing the Spanish Armada, 
under the figure ofa dragon. Ateach corner a 
portion of terra firma is visible, on which are in- 
scribed Anglice, Scotland, Hibernia, France. 
Ships of war are stationed off the different coasts, 
and on that of England, the royal standard is dis- 
played, having on its left three forts, and on its 
right a body of troops. Robert Stephenson is 
—— at the bottom, Below are the following 

nes, 

‘Spaine’s proud Armado with great strength and 
power, 

Great Britains state came gapeing to devour 
This Dragon’s guts like Pharoas scattered hoast 
Lay splitt and drown’d upon the Irish coast 
For 4 eight-score save too ships sent from Spaine 
But twenty-five scarce sound return’d again.’ 

* Non Nobis Domine.’ 124. 


In his agricultural view of Lincolnshire, 
the author makes the following sensible and 
acute observations. 


“In no part of England has there been less im- 
provements in the mode of cultivation, This may 
possibly be attributed in a great measure to the 
Fatural fertilit of the soil, the truth of the obser- 
vation being Lscanteneegtiiita, that where nature 
has been the most bountiful of her gifts, the exer- 
tions of man,in the cultivation of the soil, are 
generally the least conspicuous ; and that we are 
most indebted for the advancement of agriculture, 
to those who have been placed in situations where 
the sterility of the soil has made, on human skill 
and industry, a demand of the most imperious and 
urgent necessity.”—p. 


In the appendix we find a very interest- 
ing account of the Miracle Plays, or Mys- 
teries, first known in England in the time 
of Edward the First. As it will be inte- 
resting to every reader, we give it at length. 


“The term ‘ Miracle Plays’ seems sufficiently 
appropriate ; but the propriety of the other desig- 
nation, ‘ Mystery,’ is not so apparent. It appears 
to have originated from the French ‘ metier,’ or, 
as it was spelt in former times, * mestier,’ trade ; 
in which sense it was used by our forefathers, 
when, to designate a craft or trade, they used the 
words ‘art and mystery.’ As these miracle plays, 
which appear to have been performed at least once 
a year in every ow city, were always enacted by 
the incorporated trades, it seems most probable 
that the term, originally used to signify the trades 
themselves, in process of time came to designate 
their performance. The rules of the various incor- 
porated companies throughvuut the kingdom have 
many references to their enacting these miracle 
gers, and in the laws of nearly all the guilds of 
Newcastle this clause is inserted,—‘ None shall 
fail being at the setting forth of the procession on 
Corpus Christi Day, on pain of forfeiting one 
pound of wax; and each brother shall pay six 
pennies to the procession and play, yearly.’ These 
performances were always in the open air; a large 
cart, bearing a raised platform, was the stage, and 
upon this the gratuitous actors strutted their short 
hour, Hach cart, with its. appropriate actors, 
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drawn by strong horses, and preceded by minstrels, 
and a banner on which was inscribed the name of 
the piece to be performed, took its place in the 
procession ; the clergy of the city, im their most 
splendid array, going before, they thus paraded 
through the principal streets, Arriving at the 
place of destination, proclamation was made by 
the criers, of indulgences of so many days to all 
the devont attendants, and denunciations of pen- 
ance against all whoshould by brawling, or thiev- 
ing, or rioting of any kind, disturb the intended 
performance ; and then, silence being commanded, 
the first piece in order commenced. The Whitsun 
Plays of Chester occupied the whole week, and the 
Corpus Christi of Coventry seem to have been as 
long. Those performed in London frequently 
lasted longer ; and a series of performances, com- 
mencing with the ‘ Creation,’ and ending with the 
* Ascension,’ were played on Clerkenwell-green, 
towards the close of Richard I1.’s reign, by the 
different fraternities of the city, which lasted 
fourteen days. Each company appears to have 
had its appropriate play, the expenses for the per- 
formance of which, including ‘dresses and pro- 
perties,’ together with a tolerable sum for ale and 
wine, to enable the performers to ay through their 
parts with spirit, were all defrayed out of the com- 
mon stock. Many singular and laughable items 
occur in the old account books of these companies 
such as ‘a kyrtel, a rosary, and a boke of prayers, 
for oure ladye ; a cape and mittre, and mass-book, 
for ye buschope in ye temple of Heirusaleme ; three 
cappes, mayde Sarazin-wise, for ye three kynges 
of ye East.’ Nor are the entries less ludicrous 
that relate to the apparelling of the angels and 
devils, who, much to the delight and edification of 
our simple-minded forefathers, had also no unim- 
portant part to perform in these mysteries. The 
angelic wardrobe was very expensive; for we 
meet with ‘ mantles of saye, (a rich silk,) poudered 
with gold starres ;’ ‘ crownes of fyne gold double 

It;’ besides * wings well payntede, and cheve- 
ures, (wigs) of curled silke.” The apparel of 
Sathanus and his company were of lesser cost ; ‘a 
hode of blacke serge wythe a payre of crookit 
hornys’ was, however, indispensable, and a goodly 
assortment of fire-forks, hooks, chains, and man- 
be depayntede with flames,’ was always pro- 
vided. 


“The most ancient miracle play now extant is 
the ‘ Descent into Hell, the subject of which is said 
to be taken from the apocryphal book, so much 
admired among our ancestors, the Gospel of Nico- 
demus. The interlocutors are—Christ, Sathan, 
the Porter, Adam, Eve, Abram, David, Moses, and 
Jokn the Baptist. It commences with a prologue— 


“* All herkeneth to me now, 

A strife wel I tellen you 

Of Jhesu and of Sathan 

When Jhesu was to helle vgan 
For to thenceforth feche all hys 
And bringen them to Paradys.’ 


“It then proceeds to recount the names of those 
who, ‘ sithe Adam and Eve the appel ete, had been 
carried away by Sathan, including, according to 
the strange belief of the times, all the patriarchs 
and prophets; then, reciting the various prophecies 
of deliverance, it concludes, ‘As ye now shall 
see.’ Then Christ advances, and declares what he 
has done for the redemption of mankind, and bis 
intention to open the gates of hell, and set free all 
those that believe on bim. Sathan at this starts 
up, and protests against it. A long colloquy 
follows, which ends in the porter at the gate throw- 
ing down the keys and running away. Christ 
enters and is thus addressed by: Adam :— 


*** Welcome Lord Godde of londe 
Goddes’ sonne and Goddes sonde 
Welcome Lorde mot thou bee 
Thatte thou wilt us come and see. 
Lorde as thou art come to us 
Bringe us out of thys lothed house— 
Lorde wottest thou who I am? 
Thou me shaped of earth, Adam.’ 


“Then Eve, and all the patriarchs and pro- 


phets, offer similar prayers and are answered 
assurances of deliverance; they are led out; @ 
the piece concludes with the following petitions 
offered on behalf of the performers and their audi- 
ence ;— 

“¢ Lorde! for thy mickle grace 

Grante us alle in heven a place 

Let us never be forloren 

For now since Christ yeoren 

O! bring out of hell's pine 

Us O Lorde, and alle of thine 

And give us grace to live and ende 

In thy fiance, and to Heven wend.’” 

Appendix, pp. 8—10. 


Having already exceeded the limits we 
had assigned for this review, we can only 
add, that the illustrations are numerous and 
of a very superior character, and that this 
volume is a valuable accession to antiqua- 
tian records. 

Review.—A Concise System of Mathe- 
matics, By Alexander Ingram, Au- 

thor of “ Elements of Euclid,” &c. 

12mo. pp. 384. Simpkin, London, 

1830. 


Ir the lovers of indeterminate analysis, and 
the differential calculus, could but perceive 
the look of despair with which a school- 
boy glances at their ‘Concise Systems,” 
they would surely deem it expedient to 
subdivide the Mathematics into their seve- 
ral departments, and form a separate trea-. 
tise of each. We have ourselves a vivid 
remembrance of “that dark day,” when 
the ferula assumed an appearance unusu- 
ally terrible, as it pointed out to us, for 
the first time, Hutton’s Course of Mathe- 
matics. A quadratic equation seemed no- 
thing less than a Tartarean depth, into 
which no one could look, without sensations 
of dizziness and horror. ‘ 

Seriatim : Mr. Ingram’s compilation is 
one of much merit, and has evidently laid 
heavy contributions on his time and talents ; 
but it certainly does form too large a vo- 
lume for the use of schools, or of students 
generally ;—to use a vulgar saying—there 
is too much of a good me g The budding 
energies of a boy’s mind are blighted at 
the first approach of these formidable trea- 


ises. 

The eye of the pupil is arrested by the 
size of the volume, and he is dejected, as 
he thinks of the time that must elapse before 
he can master it—and, consequently, before 
he can become a wise man. 

It is our conviction, that youth may be 
educated by steam to nearly as much pur- 
pose as at our public schools. The same 
monotonous routine of studies is adopted 
for every boy, whatever may be his future 
prospects and destination in life. This cir- 
cumstance has frequently given rise to laugh- 
able absurdities :—Among our school ac- 
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quaintances were three boys, since grown 
up to manhood, and now settled, the first 
as a baker, the second a tailor, and the 
third a pastry cook. The baker spoils 
every thing by his attachment to geometri- 
cal progression ; the tailor, while measuring 
a customer for a pair of small-clothes, de- 
scants too learnedly on the centre of gra- 
vity; and the pastry cook wastes all his 
energies in an endeavour to solve the trisec- 
tion of an angle (@. E. D.) ina penny tart. 

How great soever the commendations we 
are inclined to bestow on Mr. Ingram’s 
book en masse, we should have felt more 
gratification at seeing separate well-ar- 
ranged treatises on the different subjects to 
which it refers. For even admitting that 
a boy requires a knowledge of them all, he 
would more readily obtain that knowledge 
from a number of small books, each con- 
fined to one department of the science, 
than from a volume condensing the whole 
circle of the mathematics. There is, how- 
ever, a more powerful argument in favour of 
distinct treatises on the various subjects of 
education, than the one last mentioned. 
Scholastic instruction is intended to be 
preparatory to a youth’s entrance into the 
world, and should therefore be conducted 
with the closest possible reference to his 
future station and occupations: conse- 
quently no branch of learning should, at 
this important period, be pressed upon his 
notice, but such as is likely to be practi- 
cally useful. For though to instruct an 
embryo doctor in the management of flur- 
tons might. be witty, it would be useless. 
And could any thing be more absurd, than 
to teach a draper, whose daily employment 
consists in measuring gauze and “ fine-spun 
wind,” the mensuration of solids ? 


Review.— Brief Memorials of Jean Fre- 
deric Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach in 
Alsace ; and of Auguste Baron de 
Stael, Holstein, §c. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Sims, A.M. 12mo. pp. 190. 
Nisbet, London, 1830. 

In our number for February last, “ Me- 

moirs of John Frederic Oberlin,” in an 

octavo volume of 372 pages, passed under 
our review. The present work - contains 
condensed memorials of the same indefati- 
gable and pious divine ; and from its port- 
able size, it may be more within the reach 
of many readers, than the larger account to 
which we refer. A memoir of this venera- 


ble man can never assume too many forms, 
or be too widely circulated. 

John Frederic Oberlin, was an eminent 
protestant minister, by whose zeal, piety, 
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perseverance, and example, the villages, 
churches, and territory of two parishes, 
which had been desolated by the despotic 
intolerance of Louis XIV. and XV., were 


“restored to comparative prosperity, and the 


gathering ulation enjoyed the word of 
life. It would be no great compliment to 
any biographer to say, that he had placed 
the character of Oberlin in an amiable light. 
Something bordering on satanic ingenuity, 
would be required, to give it any other 
aspect ; and even then, the writer would 
gain no credit, except among those who 
never heard of his name. 

The more prominent features of charac- 
ter which distinguish this extraordinary 
man, Mr. Sims has comprised within a 
narrow compass, but the memorials are suf- 
ficieutly extended, to display his worth, and 
to hold him up to all gospel ministers, as 
an example worthy of their imitation. We 
must not, however, forget, that what was 
said of the celebrated Richard Baxter, may 
be applied to Oberlin—“ Men of his sta- 
ture are not to be drawn in miniature.” 

Of Baron de Stael, the memorial is ren- 
dered particularly interesting, by the supe- 
rior talents of his mother, the exile and 

rsecution which the family endured, and 

y his own personal piety. He was born 

in 1790, and died in 1827, rich in good 
works, if not full of days; leaving behind 
him a name which Christianity will enrol 
on the records of her triumphs, among the 
great and the honourable of the earth. 

Prefixed to these two memoirs, is an 
introductory sketch of the history of Chris- 
tianity in France. This is given in a very 
condensed manner. It is a mere outline 
of prominent events and vicissitudes ; but 
to multitudes of pious readers, this will 
communicate all the information they re- 
quire. 

An appendix, which concludes the vo- 
lume, states compendiously, the condition of 
protestantism in France; and also enu- 
merates the means that have been adopted 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
the spread of vital Christianity. These 
desirable objects meet with many serious 
obstructions arising from various causes, 
some of which, nothing but patience and 
perseverance can overcome. Numerous 
and formidable, however, as they are, the 
zeal and pious exertions of Oberlin, and 
Baron de Stael, prove that they are not 
insurmountable. Much has been done 
through their instrumentality, and the brief 
account recorded in this neat and useful 
volume, furnishes a pleasing intimation that 
faithful ministers are not permitted to la- 
bour in vain. . 
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Review.—The Young’ Wanderers’ Cave, 
and other Tales, By the Author of “ The 


Children’s Fire-side.” 12mo. pp. 316. 


Whittaker, London. 1830. 


_Tuere isa more than common share of 
incident in this volume; and what is still 
more praiseworthy, the ramifications are all 
enlisted on the side of virtue, economy, 
and moral propriety. The style is full of 
life and sprightliness, and a bustling kind 
of activity is kept up throughout the whole. 
The characters introduced are at once 
numerous and diversified, and each sus- 
tains the assigned in a becoming 
manner. There can be little doubt that 
all the tales are the offspring of imagination, 
but it cannot be denied, that the soil which 
gave them birth is rich in fertility. In ho 
part that we have noticed, is any outrage 
coramitted on nature. They will amuse, 
but not mislead, and inculcate useful les- 
sons without seeming to teach them. 

The design of the writer seems to be, to 
entertain the young, who may be found in 
the latitudes which lie between six and 
fourteen. Even beyond this, these tales 
may charm a gloomy hour; and, read 
aloud by an adult, by gaining the attention 
‘of the younger branches, the little urchins 
will not only be kept from doing mischief, 
but induced to listen with silence and 
sobriety, that they may comprehend the 
story which excites their interest. Already 
our nu libraries are stored with many 
useful books, and this being added to their 
number, will increase the value of the 
whole, and only occupy a place to which 
it is fully entitled. 


Review.— Lyra Britannica, or Select 
Beauties of Modern English Poetry, &c. 
with some Original Pieces. By the 
Rev. J. W. Thomas. 12mo. pp. 252. 
Stephens, London, 1830. 


Severa selections from the voluminous 
works of the British poets have of late years 
been sent into the world, bearing, in many 
‘respects, a strong resemblance to the volume 
now under examination. The field, how- 
ever, is by no means robbed of all its 
flowers. On every side their colours and 
fragrance still le our senses; so that a 
skilful poetical botanist may cull from the 
variety, and form a garland to command 
our admiration. 

Tn his Lyra Britannica, Mr. Thomas has 
not extended his researches beyond the 
poets who are, or were, contemporary with 
ourselves ; but in this contracted sphere, 
he has found a sufficiency to form a heau- 


tiful collection, which no reader of taste 
can peruse with attention, without being 
—_ with the elegance of the pieces. 

e variety also is very considerable, the 
aggregate amount being about one hundred 
and sixty. These are arranged in six 
classes, namely, Narrative, Pathetic, De- 
scriptive and Dramatic; Moral, Serious 
and Devotional ; Humorous and Satirical. 

On these numerous articles it will be in 
vain to offer any observations. The names 
of Byron, Southey, Campbell, Crabbe, 
Moore, Wordsworth, Scott, &c. &c. furnish 
a passport — few persons will have the 
temerity to dispute. selection appears 
to have been sale with care, and “the ar- 
rangement is judicious. The original pieces 
are not numerous, but they confer no dis- 
grace on the companions with which they 
are associated. 


Review.—A Practical Exposition of the 
* Law of Wills, with plain Instructions 
and Advice to Testutors, Executors, 
Administrators, and Legatees, &c. &c. 
By Richard Dickson, Esq. 12mo. pp. 
212, Sherwood, London. 1830. 


Attuovcn we do not profess to be 
“learned in the law,” we are not altogether 
ignorant of the dictates of common sense, 
and on this principle the preliminary pages 
assure us, that this book is founded. The 
author commences with some forcible 
remarks on the necessity every person, 
who has any property to leave, is under, 
of making his will while in health and 

h; and this necessity he renders 
more imperative, by adverting to the fatal 

uences which not unfrequently fol- 
low the neglect of this duty. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, he furnishes many pre- 
cautions, to which all persons making their 
own wills would do weil to attend, that 
nothing may be either inserted or omitted, 
which the law refuses to sanction. In 
reference to these points, he has recourse 
to numerous acts of parliament, which are 
but little known, except to ional 
men; and finally concludes, that although 
every man is legally competent to dispose 
of his own property, the best intended 
bequests are frequently defeated through 
the technicalities of law, when brought to 
bear upon terms and which are 
deemed equivocal and inexplicit. He 
seems to think “that every man who is his 
own lawyer, has a fool for his client.” 

It does not however appear, that Mr. 
Dickson supposes all cases to be thus exposed 
to risks difficulties, for his design is to 
furnish advice, which, if followed, will in 
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most cases effectually guard against them. 
Legacies in various forms he has stated the 
mode of bequeathing, adverting to what 
the law requires, both of testators and 
executors. Of wills he has given many 
skeleton copies, accompanied with obser- 
vations that immediately connect them 
with the legislative enactments which he 
quotes. 

Of Mr. Dickson we know nothing but 
through the medium of his book, the title- 

e of which states him to be of the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn.” To 
the very important branch of law which 
relates to wills, he appears to have paid 
considerable attention, and, viewing the 
whole subject within the range of its 
extended outline, we scarcely know a 
question of common occurrence that can be 
proposed, for which he has not provided 
some judicious advice, if not a satisfactory 
answer. 


Review. — The Rudiments of Correct 
Reading, §c. adapted to the Capacity of 
Children. By Alexander’ Adam. 12mo. 
pp. 180. Simpkin, London. 1830. 


Tue elementary principles of learning are 
always important, and when inculcated 
with care and propriety, they become ex- 
ceedingly valuable. The work before us is 
one of this description. Its aim is to give 
the correct sounds of letters, and to point 
out, by varied examples, numerous devi- 
ations from general rules. To accent and 
emphasis the author appears to have | sv 
great attention, and most youthful students 
may derive much profit from what he has 
written. In many useful lessons his prin- 
ciples are exemplified; those letters being 
either printed in italics, or distinguished by 
some other mark, to which his observations 
refer. Several of the stories are both in- 
structive and pathetic. 

The concluding part is a rhyming disser- 
tation on the letters of the alphabet, and on 
the parts of s In each of these, the 
character is distinctly noticed, and much 
information may be gathered from the 
amperes They do not, however, appear to 

subjects for versification ; yet we cannot 
deny that the author has succeeded better 
than might have been expected. It is a 
book for children; and every one knows, 
that a few lines of poetry committed to the 
memory, will make a more lasting impres- 
sion, than the same number of w in 
plain prose. 

“ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November,” 


are lines which every person can repeat, 
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and not a day passes in which they are not 
called into requisition, On the same prin- 
ciple, this rhyming grammar may be easily 
committed to the memory, and stored up 


.for future use; but the pupil must not be 


taught to believe, that when this mecha- 
nical task is completed, he is a finished 

marian. A knowledge of the science 
must be acquired from other sources. It is, 
nevertheless, a book which may be rendered 
very useful in schools, and private persons 
may peruse its pages with great advantage. 


Review.—Criminal Executions in Eng- 
land, with Remarks, &c. 8vo. pp. 222. 
By Alan Newman. Siteill. ndon. 
1830. 


Tus volume, among other articles of mo- 
ment, has an especial reference to the case 
of the late unfortunate James Butler, who was 
convicted at the Old Bailey, nearly a 
twelvemonth since, of setting fire to a floor. 
cloth manufactory at Chelsea. It is the 
opinion of the author, judging from contra- 
dictions in the evidence, and the continued 


assertions of innocence by the prisoner, 
that he was not guilty of the crime for 
which he suffered. The tion at issue 


is one of dreadful moment; for either the 
law has inflicted salutary punishment, or it 
has authorized murder. : 

After a perusal of Mr. Newman’s vo- 
lume, we are incompetent to decide on the 
guilt or innocence of the unfortunate indi- 
vidual, whose cause he has es The 
evidence for the prosecution is certainly 
rather irreconcileable in some instances ; 
but it should also be remarked, that- the 
principal testimonies in favour of the priso- 
ner were from his relations. The strong 
protestations of innocence made by the 
culprit himself, seem to furnish the best 
presumption that he did not commit the 
crime for which he died. ’ 
mystery, however, still hangs over this 
melancholy affair, and it is, perhaps, dan- 
gerous to offer a decided opinion on one 
side or the other. | 

In his general observations on our 
laws, we fully concur with the author. 


Review.— Oliver Cromwell, a Poem, in 
Three Books, 12mo. pp. 192. Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 1829. 

Many readers will, perhaps, feel inclinedto 

ask, what incidents can be found in the life 

of Oliver Cromwell to dignify an epic 
? Without attempting an answer 
to this question ourselves, we transcribe the 
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opening of the author’s preface, in which 
the motives impelling him to the under- 
taking are briefly stated. 

“Inthe po cf the attempt contained in 
the following pages, it bas been the general aim 
of the writer to illustrate some of those portions of 
the history of Great Britain,which are most worthy 
of being engraven on the hearts and memories of 
her citizens; to essay the elucidation of a class of 
which appear to be important 

n studying the progress of the British Constitu- 
tion; but which are almost buried under the 
rubbish of mistake and misrepresentation ; and to 

ut the whole subject into as pleasing a dress as 

e had it in his power to supply i and thus attain 
ee end of all literary endeavonr—practical 

ty. 


A very le: reface is employed to 

generally admitted charges of ambition and 
hypocrisy ; and-to show that he was not so 
culpable as many have thought him. 
Without expressing any direct opinion of 
the author’s arguments, we venture to pre- 
dict that the reader, whilst prssing this 
exordium, will be visited with drowsiness 
long before he arrives at the m. 
. Of the poem itself, it is difficult to speak 
in adequate terms. Partly dramatic, partly 
epic, and partly descriptive,—it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to -refer it to any class; 
whilst a chaotic mass of dissertation and 
incident, for the most part irrelevant to the 
subject, confers on it a still more vague 
and indefinite character, 

The author, in order to begin at the 
beginning, makes Cromwell descant on 
Paradise and the fall of man; and, after he 
has finished rummaging the antediluvian 
world, sets him.down to a plain matter of 
fact narrative of British history, commencing 
with the traditional events of the dark and 
barbarous ages. This strongly reminds us of 
the illiterate author in Horace, who began 
an account of the siege of Troy with a de- 
scription of Leda’s two eggs. 


— 


Imperial School Gram- 


« mar of the English Language. Part 


A George Granville. 12mo. 
+ pp. 198. Whittaker and Co. 1830. 


On the first part of the Imperial School 
Grammar, which was reviewed in this 
Magazine, col. 868, vol. IX., we expressed 
an opinion, that its pretensions were fully 
borne out by its merits. The second, or 
concluding part, now under review, has 
ecently issued from the press, and is cal- 
culated to increase the regard with which 
the work was viewed whilst in an imperfect 


State. 


. This second part contains the Syntax of 
the English language. The various rules 
are stated in a simple and intelligible form, 


and illustrated by a series of exercises 
judiciously applied. The limits of each 
rule are perspicuously defined, and the 
exceptions to its application marked with 
much ability. 

To consider this Grammar as a faultless 
production would be absurd: every work 
contains a greater or less portion of error ; 
and books of this class are with more 
difficulty cleared of imperfections, than 
those of any other. Neither will it be 
supposed, that the reviewer has had sufficient 
leisure to determine the legitimacy and 
true bearing of every rule and example 
which the author has brought forward. Of 
the materials en masse, it may be said that 
they are valuable and well arranged ; and 
that they will satisfactorily: explain and 
exemplify many obscurities which present 
themselves to the young grammarian. 

Before leaving the subject, we cannot 
avoid expressing regret that the . matter 
should have been so much condensed by 
the printers. The author being accustomed 
to tuition, must certainly be aware of the 
disadvantages resulting to the pupil from a 
crowded page of small letter. It is 
earnestly recommended, that, in a subse- 
quent edition, this hint be remembered. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS, 


1 An Essay on the Uses of Salt, by 
Cuthbert William Johnson, (Simpkin, 
London,) is a savoury treatise on the mani- 
fold uses of salt, and goes far to exem- 
plify the truth of that saying,—“ Salt sea- 
sons all things.” The various modes of 
its application for agricultural purposes 
are distinctly stated, and the whole essay 
evinces considerable fertility of thought and 
accuracy of observation. 

2. The Christian and the Unitarian 
not the same Character, (Hurst, London,) 
is a letter addressed more especially to 
young persons of Devonport, to warn them 
against the fallacious doctrines of Unita- 
rianism. The arguments employed by the 
writer, are not new; and his manner of 
using them might be more temperate. 
Tracts written in the high tone of sectarian 
feeling, must ever leave the grand question 
at issue. 

3. A Treatise on the Sabbath, by the 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, (Nisbet, London,) 
has both the name of its celebrated author, 
and its own intrinsic excellence, to recom- 
mend it. 

4. Divine Meditations and Contempla. 
tions, by the Rev. R. Sibbs, (Nisbet, Lon- 
don,) in the pocket-book form, is remarka- 
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bly elegant in’ appearance, and internally 
furnished with momentous truths, extracted 
from the great storehouse of divine revela- 
tion. It will bea neat little present. for a 
young person of either sex, of which neither 
the giver nor the receiver need be ashamed. 

5. The Traveller’s Prayer, a Discourse 
on the Third Collect for Grace in the 
Morning Service, §c., by Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. &c. (Mason, London,) we are glad 
to hail in a new edition, of a convenient 
size for the pocket or the reticule. In col. 
945 of the Imperial Magazine, for 1829, 
the first edition was reviewed ; since which 
time, our favourable opinion has sustained 
no deterioriation. The present is more 

rtable than the former, more inviting in 
its appearance, and equally valuable in, its 
contents. 

6. A Memoir of Jane E. J. Taylor, 
by J. Lewis, Islington, (Westley, Lon- 
don,) is a pleasing account of one who 
died happy in God, at the age of fourteen. 
It consists chiefly of her own observations, of 
letters which she wrote, and of her trium- 
phant departure from time to eternity. . 

7. The Pulpit, (part 84,) (Harding, 

London, ) preserves its character in a credita- 
ble manner. The articles are miscella- 
neous, but all are enlisted on the side of 
morality and religion. The sermons, which 
invariably assume the lead in each number, 
are taken from the lips of the preachers, 
without any regard to sect or party ; and, 
but for this publication, many of them 
would never be known beyond the walls, 
within which they are delivered. 
_ 8. A Christian View of Trade ; Source 
of Commercial Distress, and Efficient 
Remedy, by William Crofts, (Crofts, Lon- 
don,) surveys these subjects in a religious 
light, tracing mercantile calamity to dis- 
honesty in some shape or other, and recom- 
mending sterling integrity as the only gen- 
uine specific. It contains many indisputa- 
ble truths ; but the probability is, that by 
those on whom they have the strongest 
bearing, this pamphlet will never be read. 

9. Voluntary Churches, the Free 
Churches of Christ, (Westley and Davies, 
London,) is the substance of a sermon 
ey at. Birmingham, by the Rev. 

ames Matheson, in the latter part of 1829. 
The worthy minister argues, in a temper; 
ate manner, that a mere conformation to 
established modes of worship does not 
constitute religion; and that the spirit 
within us, directed by heavenly influence 
recognizing the form of worship agreeable 
. ieelf, is the true criterion of an approved 
aith, 
_ 10. A Reply to the Remarks of the 

137.—voL. X11. 


Rev. P. Penson, Durham, on an Intro- 
ductory Discourse, preached at Birming- 
ham, by James Matheson, Durham, 


(Westley, London,) is a controversial pam=- 


‘phlet, in which the author, a dissenter, 


vindicates his former discourse, entitled 
“ Voluntary Churches, the true Churches 
of Christ,” against the remarks made upon 
it by the Rev. P. Penson, a church minis- 
ter. Like most other polemic articles, it 
complains of unfairness, misquotation, im~ 
proper spirit, &c. &c., and then proceeds 
to set every thing right. In the estimation 
of himself and friends, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Matheson is successful, but 
should the Vicar of St. Oswald’s be scepti- 
cal, the war will be continued. 

11. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 58, 59, 
like all their predecessors, “hang on the 
broken: rear” of colonial despotism, and 
find new occasions to expose the odious 
system of slavery. Walpole used to assert 
that “ every man was to be purchased, if you 
could find his price.” Emancipation of 
the slaves, we suspect to be the only price 
at which the conductors of this periodical 
are to be bought. We should rejoice to 
hear that this had been offered, and 
accepted. 

12. Three Letters, published in the 
Times Newspaper, Samuel Miller, 
(Richardson, London,) make out a strong 
case, that, to enlarge the powers of the 
Court of Requests, would be of essential 
service io the trading community, by pre- 
venting the enormous expenses with which 
lawsuits are at > 

13. Memorials of Practical Piety, §c. 
&c., by Hester Copley, (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don,) present to our view the lives of two 
sisters of the fair authoress. Mrs. Copley has 
many times appeared before the public, 
and always in a manner highly creditable 
to her talents and her principles. This 
little volume contains an unvarnished nat- 
rative of two excellent females, whose chris- 
tian virtues are worthy of being recorded, 
and we wish it an extensive circulation, for 
the benefit of those into whose hands 
it may happen to fall. 


14. Spirit and Form, as in - 


an Established Church, (Westley, London,) 
is a polemical tract, interesting to none but 
the parties concerned, and ge only to 
the person who wrote it. author does 


not give his name, and it is difficult to 
discover, in his pamphlet, the necessity for 
his throwing down the gauntlet. 

15 Eight Discourses to Youth, with a 
Memoir of the Author’s Eldest Son, by. 
John Humphreys, LL.D. (Holdsworth, 
Londen,) exhibit sermonjzing in its sim- 
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plest form. They inculcate many whole- 
some lessons, and are replete with excellent 
advice. Every branch is intelligible, even 
to common capacities; and the reader’s 
attention is not directed to any thing but 
what is essential for him to know. The 
topics are obvious, and the justness of the 
author’s remarks will find a mirror in every 
reasonable mind. 

- 16. The Christian Visitor, for 1829, 
vol. I, (Fisher and Co., London,) we have 
already had occasion to notice, when the 
numbers, which compose it, issued from the 
press. Many valuable articles are incorpo- 
rated in its pages, and its present appear- 
ance is decently respectable. The style, in 
general, is pointed and energetic. Unhap- 
pily, the scenes described are too frequently 
scenes of domestic misery, brought on by 
idleness, drunkenness, sabbath-breaking, 
disregard of divine worship, and by the 
vices to which they lead. London furnishes 
an almost exhaustless store of sin and 
wretchedness, and the editors have shewn 
much diligence in exploring the haunts of 
both. 


17. A Sermon, on the Death of the 
Rev. William Roby, preached at Roch- 
dale, by John Ely, (Holdsworth, London,) 
is an intelligent improvement of the solemn 
event. Mr. Roby was a minister of no 
common character, and a discourse which 
could fairly improve his departure from 
time to eternity, ought to take its stand on 
more elevated ground, than could reasona- 
bly be expected for an individual in 
— life. The task which has thus 

evolved on Mr. Ely, he has executed in a 
praiseworthy manner. It is a discourse 
through which the living may be instructed, 
by the tribute of respect paid to the memory 

the dead. 

18. Lessons on Objects, as given in a 
Pestalozzian School, at Cheam, Surrey, 
(Seeley, London,) illustrate this mode of 
instruction by examples, introducing us into 
the seminary, to observe the pupils, and the 
manner in which they are instructed. In 
this, the fundamental principle is, that it 
deals in ideas as well as words, and the 
learner is taught to analyze and point out 
the discriminating properties of substances 
in the varied regions of nature and of art. 
No one who examines the theory, can doubt 
that it may be turned to great advantage ; 
but the preceptor ought to be a person of 
general knowledge, of superior talents, and 
of —— principles. In this vo- 
lume they appear to be happily combined, 
and in the result they have rendered it both 
entertaining and instructive. 

19. Philothea, or Hints to Young Chris- 


tians, (Bennett, London,) advocates expe- 
rimental religion and practical godliness, 
and contains many important and essential 
truths. We could have wished, however, 
that the author had not thrown any temp- 
tations in the way of Antinomianism, nor 
furnished us with any occasion to make this 
unpleasant remark. 

20. Meditations and Discourses on the 
Glory of Christ, by John Owen, D.D. 
(Nisbet, London,) is a work of sterling 
worth, which has been so long before the 
religious public, that scarcely any thing 
need be said in its favour. It exalts the 
Redeemer in all his offices; not with ful- 
some adulation, but on solid principles 
derived from the great standard of all moral 
truth. It is one of those works, which, 
instead of being lost among the waves of 
time, will be highly esteemed, until the 
Saviour of mankind shall lose his exalted 
character in the Christian world. 

21. Employment of the Poor, (Simpkin 
and Marshall, London,) is an address de- 
livered to the grand jury of the hundreds of 
Kirton and Skirbeck, in which chair. 
man, (C. R. Tunnard, Esq.) argues the 
necessity of finding employment, and con- 
sequent support, for the lower orders of 
society. The speech is manly, energetic, 
and conclusive; but whether it will be 
productive of any beneficial results is a 
query. It seems to be the system of the 
present day, with many, rather to remove 
the means of industry from the poor, than 
to furnish them with employ ; and a work- 
house or a gaol is the only asylum they can 
hope for at their hands. On Tuesday, 
March 2d, a poor man, out of employ, was 
brought to Bow-street, and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, because he had 
attempted to raise a scanty subsistence for 
his wife and family, by the sale of saw-dust 
without a license ! 

22. A Charge, delivered by the Rev. 
R,. Wardlaw, D.D., at the Ordination of 
J. Reid, M.A., (Westley and Davis, 
London,) points out divine love, as the 
“constraining principle” of Christianity, 
and enforces, in a powerful manner, the 
awful duties of a gospel minister. Many 
topics are called into requisition. It 
breathes ‘a spirit of genuine affection, and 
evinces that the author was actuated by that 
amiable principle which he so earnestly 
recommends. 

' 23. The New Scheme of Evangelicat 
Religion, (Baldwin, London,) is a serious 
inquiry,” (addressed to William Wilber- 
force, Esq.) whether the “ doctrinal, prac- 
tical, and experimental system of religion, 
inculeated by the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
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is the “ true scriptural evangelical religion” 
it professes to be, while all others are 
“mere imitations and assumptions of that 
title.” We have perused this little book 
with considerable satisfaction ; for while its 
author concedes to Mr. Richmond due 

raise for his sincerity and genuine piety, 

e does not scruple to enter a protest 
against the dangerous consequences of his 
creed. Making salvation to be wholly of faith 
without any intervention of good works, 
Mr. R. introduces into his system that 
dreadful “necessity” which renders religion 
mechanical, nullifies the responsibility of 
man, and destroys every motive to moral 
virtue. We readily admit that good works 
are the “fruits of faith,” and not the “ root,” 
but we are also assured that these fruits are 
true evidences of vital religion. A barren 
tree is not more worthless, than a profession 
of Christianity unaccompanied with moral 
decorum. 

24. Letters, &c., to Dr. Robert Hamil- 
ton, in Refutation of the Erroneous and 
Heretical Doctrines concerning the Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit being still attainable, the 
Abrogation of the Moral Law and Chris- 
tian Sabbath, §c., by an Advocate for 
Truth, (Oliphant, Edinburgh) contain some 
strong, but not acrimonious animadversions, 
on subjects of the utmost importance to 
mankind, On many occasions, controver- 
sies originate in sectarian trifles, and few 
comparatively feel any interest either in the 

rogress or the issue of the contention, 

he subjects here discussed, are, however, 
of a more serious character, Dr. Hamilton 
having publicly avowed his conviction, that 
“‘Christians have no warant for the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and that the decalogue, 
or law of the ten commandments, is abro- 
gated.” Against these bold assertions, the 
“ Advocate for Truth” enters his protest, and 
advances reasons which are strong, nume- 
rous, scriptural, and conclusive. We, how- 
ever, regret that he has not quoted more 
explicitly and copiously, Dr. Hamilton’s 
own expressions, that every reader might 
perceive the application, as well as the 
energy, of his replies. 

25. A Funeral Sermon, preached in 
Windsor Chapel, Salford, Jan. 24th, 1830 
on the Decease of the Rev. William Roby, 
of Manchester, by John Clunie, LL.D. 

Westley and Davis, London,) is every 
way suited to the solemnity of the occasion. 
Life, death, time, eternity, and the necessity 
of being prepared for heaven, all rise before 
us in awful grandeur; and from these, and 
other similar topics, important lessons are 
deduced, to teach us to prepare to meet our 
God. The most distmguishing feature, 


however, in this discourse, is, the varied 
survey which it takes of the talents, piety > 
zeal, and general usefulness of the d ’ 
In these, and in other respects, his charac- 
ter is sketched with friendly fidelity, but no 
amy #8 is uttered that seems not to have 

n fully borne out by the late Mr. Roby’s 
sterling worth. 

26. The Christian’s Affection to the 
House of his God, by Thomas Swan, 
(Simpkin and Marshall, London,) is a res- 
pectable discourse, but we are not aware, 
that it contains any thing particularly re- 
markable. The style is florid, but the 
truths of Christianity can derive no advan- 
tage from any ornaments of diction. 

27. The Young Christian's Companion, 
or Manual ¥ evotion, for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons, by Elizabeth 
Strutt, (Souter, London,) is a neat little 
volume, adorned with a pretty engraving. 
The prayers it contains have been selected 
from the liturgy of the church of England 
and the holy Scriptures. The variety is con- 
siderable, the arrangement is judicious, and 
the selection has been made with care. 

28. Catechism of Scripture History, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) leads 
the pupil to examine the sacred records 
with an eye to the periods in which the 
events recorded took place, and to survey 
the order and relation in which they stand 
to each other. It promises to be a useful 
school-book, and it aims at no higher 
honours. 

29. The Christian Visitor, No. 5, 
(Fisher and Co., London,) supports with 
becoming respectability, the charaeter of 
the preceding parts. Its aim is to repress 
the vices which prevail, to reclaim those 
who have become victims, and to warn 
others against their seductive snares. It drags 
many half-concealed scenes of depravity to 
light, and exposes the monster to the detes- 
tation it deserves. 

30. Justification by Faith, a Sermon by 
Jabez Bunting, (Mason, London,) having 
reached a fourth edition, appears with the 
last corrections of the author. On this im- 
portant doctrine his views are quite metho- 
distical. Considering justification as sy- 
nonymous with pardon, imputed righteous- 
ness finds no place in his discourse, which 
thus destroys the specious covering under 
which antinomianism might take shelter. In 
its more prominent features it is argumenta- 
tive, but the author has not neglected to 
notice its experimental and practical results, 
It contains a fair statement of the doctrine 
of justification, as taught by the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and fortifies it with consider- 


able strength of argument. 
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31. Hints for the Suppression and Ex- 
Ainction of Fires in Dwelling Houses, §c. 
y Robert Venables, M.B. (Longman, 
ndon,) strongly recommends the for- 
mation of gasometers, to be filled either 
with nitrogen or carbonic acid, from which, 
in cases of fire, given quantities conveyed 
to the burning mass, and poured upon it, an 
extinction of the flames will be instanta- 
neous. In favour of this substitute for 
water, Mr. Venables advances many plau- 
sible arguments, and obviates several objec- 
tions, but whether the theory be reducible 
to practice, we must leave others more con- 
-versant with such subjects than ourselves, to 
determine. 
. 32. Splendid Sins, a Letter addressed 
‘to His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
on,) makes a bold but not an intemperate 
appeal to this noble personage, on the pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s day in exalted life, 
observable in Sunday routs, cabinet din- 
ners, and neglect of public worship. It 
adverts also to horse-racing, duelling, licen- 
tiousness, seduction, and connubial infi- 
delity. Independently of the individual 
criminality involved, the author argues, that 
the examples thus set in higher circles, 
cannot but prove demoralizing among the 
various grades of society. It is a serious 
expostulation, but one that is not likely to 
be either heeded, or perhaps seen, by him 
to whom it is addressed. 

33. An Argument derived from Mira- 
cles, in Support of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity illustrated, &c., by George 
Payne, LL.D., (Hamilton, London,) is 
the substance of a lecture delivered to the 
members of the Exeter Mechanic’s Institu- 
tion, in February, 1830. The subject is 
examined with acuteness, in its various 
ramifications, particularly in those which 
refer to the objections of Hume and others, 
against the evidence in favour of Christi- 
‘anity derived from miracles. The argu- 
ment is prosecuted with great fairness, and 
pursued to a successful termination. 

34. Brief Memoir of the Jews, in rela- 
tion to their Civil and Municipal Disabili- 
ties, by Apsley Pellatt, (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don,) is a pamphlet addressed to the Lord 
Mayor, and chiefly appeals to his authority 
in the city of London. This, however, is 
but a preparatory step to an appeal to the 
legislature, to emancipate the British Jews 
from their civil thraldom, and invest them 
with the same rights which other free-born 
subjects enjoy. Of the degrading edicts 
which did and do exist, Mr. Pellat takes a 
comprehensive survey, and argues, that the 
Jews are as much entitled to liberation. as 


those on whom the same boon has either been 
recently bestowed, or to whom the civil 
right has been formally and practically con- 
ceded. This pamphlet is worthy the atten- 
tion of his Lordship, ,and of the various 
members of the British legislature. 

35. Answer to Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond’s Defence of the Heretical Doctrine 
promulgated by Mr. Irving, respecting 
the Person and Atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c., by J. A. Haldane, 
(Hamilton, London,) is a controversial 
work which excites but little interest beyond 
the parties concerned. Mr. Irving is, ne 
doubt, an eccentric man, who sometimes 
indulges in extravagant expressions; but 
respecting his denial of original sin, &c., 
we conceive he has been misunderstood, 
and perhaps misrepresented. To debates 
of this kirtd there can be no end, and in the 
estimation of his partisans, each combatant 
will claim the victory. This is a respecta- 
ble work, and enters fully into the questions 
at issue, which the author handles with 
suitable zeal and ability. 

36. Protestant Truths and Roman Ca- 
tholic Errors, a Tale, by the Rev. Plumpton 
Wilson, LL.B., (Longman, in- 
troduces to our notice with much pleasing 
ingenuity, the leading topics on which these 
powerful sections of the Christian world are 
divided. The tale assumes partly the nar- 
rative and partly the dialogue form. Seve- 
ral characters, speakers, and letter-writers, 
advance in succession before us, but each 
subserves the great design in view, namely, 
that Roman Catholic errors stand opposed 
to Protestant truths. In all its parts the 
author avoids every thing like criticism, 
and even the severity of controversy. The 
arguments are rather popular than profound, 
and the language is lively and conversational. 
Both the truths to be defended and the 
errors to be exposed, are placed in a con- 
spicuous light, and no one can be at a loss 
in favour of which to decide. 

37. Letters to a Friend, intended to 
relieve the Difficulties of an anxious Inqui- 
rer on the subjects of Conversion and Sal. 
vation, by the late Thomas Charlton 
Henry, DD., of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, (Holdsworth, London,) are written 
with the acuteness of a metaphysician, and 
the piety of a Christian. To the genuine 
penitent who inquires, “‘ What must I do to 
be saved?” many questions of insupera- 
ble difficulty will arise, and for most of 
these, Mr. Henry’s letters provide valuable 
replies. They do not, however, relate to 
theory, but to experience and practice. 
They have an encouraging aspect, and 
remove many stumbling-blocks out of the 
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way. Toa soul groaning being burdened, 
they hold forth the means of deliverance, 
with assurances of acceptance through the 
atonement of Christ. 


NOTES ON SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S THIRD 
LECTURE ON ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, 
DELIVERED IN DUBLIN, 1810. 


(Continued from Col. 244.) 


Ir was mentioned in the former lecture, 
that amber had been observed to attract 
straws, and some other light substances, 
and that its power was heightened by 
rubbing it. Sealing-wax and crystal 
were also found to electrical qua- 
lities. Soon after the 

was invented, a little ball of alder pith 
being fixed at one end of a wire, and the 
other end in a pivot connected with the 
conductor, was found to be an index of the 
state and strength of the electricity; and 
two of them, at the approach of a stick of 
sealing-wax, repelled each other, but at 
the approach of glass they attracted each 
other. Hence Vitreous and Resinous 
electricities were the first system. 

Two conductors to the machine, placed 
each side of the glass cylinder, in a lateral 
direction, might be supposed, on connexion, 
to increase the power of the machine at 
one of them; but, instead of this, it has 
no power. This, with the former expe- 
riment, proved that there is a positive and 
negative electricity, which was the second 
system; and this still remains in use, 
‘though with a manifest imperfection in its 
terms. 

When these conductors are unconnected, 
each yields a spark at the approach of the 
hand; when connected by a chain, they 
yield no spark. It is observable, that 
when one kind of electricity is commu- 
nicated to two things, they repel each 
other; but they attract. each other, if one 
is electrified with the positive, and the 
other with the negative electricity. This 
is proved by hanging two small brass 
cylinders by a wire across a rod, which is 
fixed in one of the conductors ; they then 
repel each other. If one of the cylinders 
is taken off, and hung by a wire, and a rod 
fixed in the other conductor, they then 
attract each other, because they are in op- 
posite states of electricity. 

Glass, which is positive, that is, attractive, 


to electrified amalgam, as is seen by the 
pith ball, or index, is negative to the fur 
of animals; hence, electric properties are 
not to be identified with the bodies they 
electrify, but, according to their circum- 
stances, are attractive and repellaut. 


‘is negative. 


electrical machine_ 


But if glass is presented to two electric 
bodies, and it causes attraction, they are 
then in a state of positive electricity, —if it 
causes repulsion, they are in that which 
i On these principles, an 
electrometer has been made, which shews 
the smallest quantity, and the sort of elec- 
tricity in any body presented to it. Glass 
is a non-conductor of electricity,—metal is 
a perfect conductor; and charcoal is next, 
of solid bodies. A tube filled with water 
is an imperfect conductor. When two 
pieces of charcoal at each end of the 
electric wires, touch, there is no shock to 
be obtained, but when separate, there is a 
shock and spark; hence, it is perceived, 
that opposite states, united, become neutral. 

Sulphuric acid is a better conductor 
than water; spirit of wine is a more im- 
perfect conductor than water, and ether 


Still more imperfect. Sea-water is a better 


conductor than fresh. Metallic oxids, and 
ice of water, are non-conductors, but hot 
air is a conductor. 

The progress of electricity is simulta- 
neous as lightning. A line of wire, two 
miles long, at Paris, showed no observable 
distinction of the progress of electricity, 
from one end to the other, when marked 
most accurately. The same was the result 
in London, with a line of four miles, part 
of which was the Thames. The hot air 
of chimneys attracts lightning, and the 
hearth being a non-conductor, makes that 
obstruction which causes the fatal acci- 
dents by combustion, The Lizard light- 
house, having a fire of coal, attracted light- 
ning so powerfully, as to be struck eight 
times in a few years, by which it was 
nearly demolished, and the keeper was 
killed; but since a conductor has been 
affixed, which leads the electricity from 
the obstruction into the sea, no accident 
has happened. Mr. Kirwan told the 
lecturer, that he saw beer-casks in Galway, 
covered with iron tongs, to prevent its 
being soured by lightning. This was an 
anticipation of Franklin’s discovery. 

(To be continued.) 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


In our number for December last, we 
noticed the retrogradation of the planet Sa- 
turn, from the 18th to the 11th degree of Leo, 
which was completed on the 13th day of 
April last, when he formed a small triangle 
with 71 and 78 Cancri: he was also no- 
ticed at the same time, as the apex of an 
isosceles triangle, of which y and é Cancri 
were the base. This planet may now be 
observed to direct his course towards 
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Regulus, from which, during his retrogra- 
dation, he had been receding, and on the 
5th of the present month may be noticed 
above 78 Cancri; he is then observed 
gradually to recede from 68, 71, and 78 
Cancri, and to approach 82 and 83 of the 
same constellation, with which he forms a 
scalene triangle, until the 8th of June, 
when he is noticed between them. Afier 
passing these stars, he directs his course 
to 7, 8, and 11 Leonis, and is noticed to 
pass between them, but nearest the 
southern stars, from the 16th to the 29th 
of July, after which day, he is observed to 
recede from them. The superior bril- 
liancy of the Solar beams now renders 
him invisible, as the Sun is rapidly ap- 
proaching him, and on the 15th of August, 
at 3 in the morning, these bodies are in 
conjunction in the 21st degree of Leo. 

In our number for March, we men- 
tioned that the noble planet Jupiter was 
slowly approaching 50 Sagittarii; this star 
he passed on the 15th of April, and on 
the 5th of this month he is stationary, 
about half a degree to the east of it; his 
motion now becomes retrograde, and he is 
observed to approach the above star until 
the 25th, when he again passes it, being 
at the same time noticed between it, and 
x 3 Sagittarii. After passing 50 Sagittarii, 
this planet is observed again as a con- 
spicuous object among the stars, with 
which he formed some interesting con- 
figurations during the months of February 
and March. On the 15th of June, he is 
again noticed between y and p 2 Sagit- 
tarii: on the 18th, between ~ and a, and 
r and p 2; and on the 23d, between r 
and a. He now directs his course between 
aw and y, and them on the 27th. 
On the 2nd of July, he is noticed in a 
line with o and — 2, and on the 4th with 
o andé1. On the 5th, he is in oppo- 
sition to the Sun, at 15 minutes past 12 
at noon, in the 12th degree of Capricorn, 
and on the following day he is observed 
between o and y Sagittarii: on the 10th, 
he is noticed between the former star and 
7: on the 12th, between 33 and ~: and 
on the 15th, ina line with 29 and 33, 
and between o and w. He is next ob- 
served on the 19th, between o and ¢, and 
his recess from the former star, and z, 
and approach to v, becomes a most inte- 
resting feature in his course. On the 20th, 
he is noticed in a line with 1 and 2, 
Sagittarii; on the 23d, with » and 30; 
and on the 26th, between w and & 1, 
and 2. On the 28th, he is seen in a line 
with v and 29 Sagittarii; and on the 3ist, 
he passes the former star, being 20 minutes 


more to the south of it, than on the 19th 
of February last; he is also observed at 
that time, between it and w, and in a line 
with it and 33 Sagittarii. His recess from 
this star is now an interesting feature: on 
the 2nd of August, he is noticed in a line 
with it and & 2 Sagittarii: on the 7th, 
with 29 and 30, and between the latter 
star and w, and on the 9th, between ¢ and 
33 of this constellation. On the 13th, 
he is observed between ¢ and 30; and on 
the 21st, between the former star and 29, 
He now slowly approaches 26 Sagittarii, 
and is stationary on the 4th of September, 
in the 7th degree and 57th minute of 
Capricorn, when he forms the summit of 
an isosceles triangle, of which ¢ and w 
Sagittarii are the base. 
BAPTISM OF TWELVE JEWS. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—I witnessed, on Wednesday last, the 
baptism of twelve Jewish converts, by the 
Right Reverend, the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, after the second lesson, during the 
morning service, at St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly. 

These twelve Jewish converts are all 
inmates of the Hebrew Institution at Cam- 
den-town!; founded and supported by the 
voluntary subscriptions of a number of 

rsons, and denominated, The Society of 

riends of the Hebrew Nation. Mr. Si- 
mon, a well-educated Jew, who has given 
eighteen years’ proof of sincerity, in his 
consistent profession of Christianity, and 
who formerly superintended an establish- 
ment of a similar nature; and Mrs. Simon, 
his wife, who was carefully educated in 
Christian principles, and is devoted to the 
cause of Israel with a zeal equal to her 
husband’s, are superintendents of the in- 
stitution. - 

In the course of instruction, Mr. Simon 
not only reads and expounds the scrip- 
tures to the Jewish penitents, at fixed 
periods, when they cease from working at 
the trades which they are severally taught, 
but requires each of them to read a verse 
in turn, and afterwards give his ideas of 
its meaning; and when the whole chapter 
has thus gone its round, Mr. Simon con- 
denses the several remarks they have made, 
and points out any errors into which they 
have fallen; and thus are they led into 
the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
eee and evening are these exercises 
repeated, with prayer and thanksgiving to 
Him who created, who redeemed, and 
whose providence upholds all things, and 
particularly superintends the affairs of 
mankind. 
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The Hebrew Institution was opened on 
the fifth of August, 1829. See the ac- 
count of this event in the Imperial Maga- 
zine for October, 1829, col. 902, where a 
brief description of this establishment is 
given. 

Previous to the baptism of these twelve 
Jewish converts, the first -fruits of the 
Hebrew Institution, the most rigorous 
examination of each took place; and from 
day to day their conduct was examined, 
as well as the principles which actuated 
them in thus publicly professing faith in 
that holy Redeemer, who was crucified in 
scorn by their forefathers at Jerusalem. 
But out of every examination, they came 
forth with renewed convictions in the 
minds of those whose bowels yearned over 
them, as over their own children, that the 
work was of God, and not of man. “ Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed this unto me,” 
was the answer of one and all, in the 
spirit of devotion to the Son of God; and 
with such a testimony, in such a spirit, 
who could refuse baptism to these sons of 
Abraham ? 

The Jewish converts were seated, three 
in a row, upon four benches of the free- 
sittings, in the middle aisle of St. James’s 
Church, immediately in front of the com- 
munion rails; and the Committee, with 
several members of the Society, under 
whose care the Jews had placed them- 
selves, occupied the seats on each side. 
At the signal given, the Jewish converts 
ranged themselves close to the communion 
rails, and the Committee, with the other 
members, closed around them, as sponsors 
or witnesses of their baptism. ne rite 
was performed by the Lord Bishop of 
London, in the most solemn and im- 

ressive manner; the responses were made 
y the Jewish converts with great feeling; 
and a solemn awe pervaded all the actors in 
this interesting scene, as well as the respect- 
able congregation which surrounded them. 

A more solemn ceremony I never par- 
ticipated in, nor ever witnessed. To be- 
hold twelve of the precious sons of Zion 
rescued from the infidelity of modern 
Judaism, and the superstitious theories of 
rabinical lore, professing their faith in the 
Messiah already come, in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth, receiving the water of 
baptism in His name, and willingly ac- 
cepting the sign of His cross, which is to 
their brethren a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness, was a sight which 
flushed up gratitude from the heart into 
the countenance, and caused numerous 
involuntary gusts of praise to issue aloud 
from those who witnessed the scene. 


In the vestry, after the close of the 
service, I took an opportunity of asking 
the Lord Bishop of Posie; whether he 
was satisfied as to the claims of the several 


| candidates for baptism? His Lordship 


answered, “ Perfectly so; I am satisfied 
with the whole of the proceedings.” 

On inquiring the amount of dues pay- 
able on this occasion, the worthy rector of 
St. James’s Church declared, in the most 
liberal tone, that he freely remitted the 
whole : for which liberality he received the 
thanks of all who heard him. 

When the Lord of the harvest shall 
appear to call them forth, some of these 
converts may enter into His vineyard, and 
labour in His cause ; and who knows with 
what success? For the most part they 


are young men: life is apparently before: 


them ; they are acquiring that skill, which 
will, with diligence, enable them to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men, 
Like St. Paul, some of these may “labour, 
working with their own hands; even as 
he pleased all men in all things, not seek- 
ing their own profit, but the profit of many, 
that they may Be saved,” 
W. Cotpwett. 
King Square, London, April 16, 1830. 


GLEANINGS, 


ion of Cities. — The calculations are 
given in a late German publication, of a hundred of the 
most populous cities in the world. ‘These are, Jeddo,: 
in Japan, 1,680,000 ivhabitants; Pekin, 1,500,000; 
London, 1,300,000; Hans Ischen, 1,100,000; Cal- 
cuita, 900,000; Madras, 817,000; Nankin, 800,000; 
Congo Ischen, 500,000 ; Paris, 717,000; Werst Chana, 
600,000 : Constantinople, 597,000 ; Benares, 500,000 ; 
Kio, 520,000 ; Su. Ischen, 500,000; Houng Ischen,. 
500,000, &c. The fortieth in the list is Berlin, con- 
taining 193,000, and the last Bristol, 87,000. Amon 
the hundred cities, two contain a million and a half, 
two upwards of a million, nine from half a million 
to a million, twenty-three from 200,000 to ,000, 
fifty-six from 100,000 to 200,000, and six from 87,800 
to 100,000. Of these one hundred cities, fifty-eight 
are in Asia, and thirty-two in Europe, of which four 
are in Germany, four in France, five in Italy,’ eight 
in England, and three in Spain; the remaining ten 
are divided between Africa and America. 

Population of Rome—The Roman journals state the 
population of Rome to be 144.541 souls, which is an 
increase of 2,221 souls during the year. In 1820, 
the population was 136,046. ‘There are in Rome 
33,689 families, 35 bishops, 1,490 priests, 1,994 monks, 
1,390 nuns ; 287 Heretics, ‘lurks, and Infidels, not 
includiog Jews; 107,060 Catholics ; Non-Catholics, 
37,481. Christenings, 5,055. Deaths—males, 2,596; 
females, 1,988 ; total, 4,584. Marriages, 1,190.—Frank- 


Sort Paper, Dec. 23, 1829. 


Population of Denmark.—The present population of 
his ‘Danish dominions is as follows :— 
Island of Zealand, 360,000; Funen, 130,000; Lap- 
land, 60,000. Districts of Aalborg, 130,000; Wy- 
borg, 45,000 ; Aarhuus, 95,000; Ribe, 155,000—Total, 
975,000. The Duchies have ---Schleswig, 320,000 ; 
loisteln, 380,000; Lunenburg, 37,000—T otal, 737,000. 
The Northern Islands : Faroe, 6,000 ; Iceland, 50,000. 
—In all, 1,768,000 inhabitants. In the West Indies, 
Denmark has about 45,000 subjects, and in the 

.000, Of this population about one million speak 
Danish, and half a million German. Frisian is 
spoken in some of the islands.- One cannot but regret 
that so much valuable information should be nearl 
lost to the world, as is to be found in the Danis 
language. ‘The services of literary men in this 
country are confined to an extremely small «phere, 
Except of school-books, bibles, and works of religious 
instruction, an edition seldom extends ‘ond 200 
From a Copenhagen Let 
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Piney Tallow.—At this -period of commercial diffi- 
culty in the India trade, it is singular that no yom 
thought of importing the piney tallow of Mala- 
bar. ‘This substance is obtaine 4 bar the fruit 
of the Veteria Indica. ‘lhe tallow forms,a solid cake 
on cooling, and is §° nerally white, sometimes yellow, 
greasy to the touch, but rather waxy; it is almost 
tasteless, and agreeable in smel!, in which respect it 
resembles common cerate. It is solid and tenacious, 
so that a mass of nine pounds, cast into a round form, 
could not be drawn usunder by two men with a fine 
iron wire, and even with a saw its division was a 
matter of much difficulty : it, however, easily melts 
at 974 Fahrenheit, at which temperature its specific 
gravity is 8965, and at 60 deg. it is 9260. At the 
town of Mangalore five hundred weight of piney tal- 
low may be obtained for fifty rupees, being at the 
rate of 2jd. per pound. 

Patents.—The number of patents for inventions 
granted since the reign of Charles II. to the present 
time, exceeds | , of which nearly 2,000 having 

p granted since 1815, are still in force. Years of 
speculation are remarkable for increase of patents; 
the number obtained in 1818 amounted to 140, while 
of extravagance, 1825, produced no 

an 249, 


Costume.—The following is in general the Sunday 
costume of the people of Brunswick :—a cocked hat, 
a white coat lined with scarlet, and reaching quite 
down to the heels, white leather breeches, with fre- 
quently black, and often red stockings, with enor- 
mous shoe buckles. 

Waste of Coal.—In returning a few years ago from 

erwick upon-Iweed, a stranger was much sur- 
— as night came on, on seeing two enormous 

res near Newcastle.—Upon inquiring, he found 
that they were from small coal, which does not readily 
sell, aud which is therefore separated by screens from 
the larger blocks. Prodigious heaps are thus formed at 
the mouths of the pits ; and from the decomposition 
of the pyrites, they take fire and continue to barn 
for years. One of these huge mounds was but a few 
miles from the road—it was said tO cover twelve 
acres of ground, and to have been burning for eight 
years. As all that small coal might be made use of 
to produce coal gas, he says the legislature should 
interfere to prevent such a shameful waste; for no 
less than 100,000 chaldrons of coal are thus annually 
destroyed on the banks of the river Tyne; and 
nearly ‘he same quantity on the Wear. Beneath 
these e ~4 heaps he found a heap of blackish 
scoria, which resembles basalt, and is used for 
mending roads. 

Mushrooms.—It may not be amiss to observe, that in 
cooking mushrooms for the table, they should always 
have an onion boiled with them, stripped of its outer 
skin. If in this process the onion becomes either 
black or blue, the mushrooms should not be used ; 
if they are harmless, the onion will remain white. 
Lobster.—During the late gale, a 
weighing 21 pounds, was taken on Nantucket 
Its claws were of the ordinary size. It was 
brought to the city, and is said to be the largest ever 
seen here, oxoenting one obtained at y Cod, by 
Commodore Hull, to decide a bet of £50, made in 
England by Admiral Cochrane, that he could pro- 
duce a larger lobster from America than could be 
found in England. This gained the wager ; it weighed 
27 pounds.— United States Gazette, Dec. 11. 

r’s Chair. —The chair of Cowper, in which the 
mind-exhausted frame of the poet of domestic sympa- 
thies and devotional feeling, was supported, has been 

laced in the theatre of the Institution, Park-street, 
istol. and suprons tated to the use of the chairman 
of the Philosophical and Literary Society. The chair 
was presented to the Society by Richard Welsford, 
Esq. of Marlborough. 

Carpets.—This luxury, which is now to be found 
in most of our houses, is of modern invention ; the 
floors of the first houses in England were we 
with common rushes so late as the year 1580. Hats 
Were pot worn by men until about the year 1400; 
before that time they wore hoods and cloth caps. 

Tea and Coffee —\t is now two hundred years since 
tea and coffee were first introduced into Europe ; 
it was only used by princes and grandees until 1557, 
when a tea-shop was opened in London, and resorted 
to by all those who could affords to drink it. Coffee 
was iutroduced about the year 1652, and was sold 
only at public-houses, which, from that circumstance, 
acquired the name of coffee-houses. Previous to the 
introduction of tea and coffee, the people of England 
drank beer and wine. ‘Tobacco was first carried 
. from America to England, by Sir Francis Drake and 

Sir Walter Raleigh, about the year 1586. 
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Progress of the Arts in France—At the last sit 

of the Society for the Encouragement of Nation 
tomer at Paris, a prize of 1,000 francs was 
awarded to Mr. Coffin, of New York, for a machine 
to remove fur from skius employed in making hats ; 
by this machine, four workmen are able, in four 
hours, to do the work of twenty-five, according to 
the old process. A prize of 2,000 francs was 
awarded to Grenet and Gompertz, for an improved 
method of making glue. A gold medal of 500 francs 
to M. Delapierre, for an improvement in the manu- 
facture of paper with silk. The prize of 3,000 francs, 
offered by the Society for the best process of making 
paper with the bark of the mulberry-tree, has been 
increased to 5,700 francs, to be awarded in 1830; ~ 
and two prizes of 12,000 francs are prop » one 
for the best means of securing safety in explosions 
of steam-engines, and the other for a steam-engine 
boiler which shall be less liable to explosion than 
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= of its first foundation, this society has circu- 
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Just Published. * 

No. 13 of the National Portrait Gallery, in Impe- 
rial 8vo. (being the first number of Vol. [1. of this 
opened work,) present Likenesses and Memoirs of 
the Right Hon. George Canning—Davies Gilbert, 
P.R.S.—and Viscount Whitworth. _ 

Also No. 13 of the King’s Edition of the above 
Work, in Royal Quarto, with the choicest proof im- 
pressions of the plates.—No. 1 to 12 will be ready in. 
the course of the month. Me 

Fisher’s National Illustrations :—Part III. of Ire- 
land—Part !1. of Devonshire and Cornwall—and Part 
V. of Lancashire, are ponte for delivery. 

The Family Library, Dramatic Series, No. 1., 
Masinger. Vol. I. 12mo. 

The Drama brought to the Test of Scripture, and 
found wanting, 12mo. : 

The Family Oblation, or Prayers for Domestic 
Worship, original and selected. 12mo. 

By the Rev. Edward 


Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety. 
Craig, A. M. 12mo. 

Brief but Bright Journey through the Dark Valley, 
or the Last Days of Mary Mackey. By a Minister. 

The Pulpit, part 87. 

_Report of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety for the year 1829. 

‘he Picture of India, Geographical, Historical, and 
Descriptive, in 2 vols. 

‘The ‘Traveller’s Lay. By Thomas Maude, Esq. 
Discourse on various Subjects relative to the Bein 
and ‘Attributes of God. By Adam Clarke, LL. D., 

F.A.S., &c. Vol, III. 

The Christian’s Affection to the House of his God. 
By Thomas Swan. - 

In the Press. 

The True Character and Probable Results of Ame- 
rican Revivals, a Discourse. By the Rev. J. Black- 

urn. 

By Dr. Ure, 
his Dictionary 7. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, 
From Deewings by Messrs. Barrett, W. Daniel, R.A., 
Dewint, C. Fielding, S. Prout, Painter in Water 
Colours to the King, Brockedon, J. D. Harding, 

. R. Reinagle, R.A., Robson, T. Stothard, R.A., 
Stanfield, and W. Westall, A.R.A. ‘The Engravings 
executed in the most finished style by Messrs. Wil- 
liam and Edward Finden. 

Preparing for Publication. 

On the 17th of May will be published, (containing 
36 Portraits,) Vol. I. of the National Portrait Gallery 
of Illustrations and Eminent Personages of the Nine- 
teenth Century: with Memoirs, by W. Jerdan, » 
F. &c. &c.—Imperial Octavo, half-bound 
Morocco, £2. 2s.—Proofs, on India paper £3. 8s. 

Early in May will be published, the Drama of Na- 
ture, a “—. in 3 books, by Joseph Mitchell Burton, 


a New Edition, nearly re-written, of 
of Chemi 


is, 5s. 

By Mr. Strutt, an Edition in Royal Octavo, of his 
Sylva Britannica, complete in one volume. It will 
be enriched with several additional subjects, com- 
prising, in the whole, Sixty Plates of the celebrated 
specimens of lorest Trees, in England and Scotland. 
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Bible Society.—Vhe Protestant Bible Society of 
Paris distributed, as gifts, during the year 1828, . 
22,446 Bibles, and 3,447 New Testaments. In the 
same Ye at a very low price, 3,676 
Bibles, estaments; making together 
5922 Bibl 55 New Testaments. Since the 
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